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The instruments shown here are the CONN models 
chosen and used most by musicians everywhere, for band, 
orchestra, solo and ensemble. CONN makes many othe: 
models, too—all of the same fine quality—but those illus- 
trated, you can be swre, will satisfy even your most accom- 
plished students. Your friendly CONN dealer will gladly 
cooperate with you and help you with any musical instru- 
ment problem. Just give him a try! 
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New RCA VICTOR 


“45 Extended Play” 


Red Seal Records 
now ...up to 16 minutes per record! ~ {2 O* 


Music for every classroom—complete on one side—for only 
A partial list of “EPs”—for Extra Pleasure! Mail coupon for complete listing 


{_] Marche Slav (Tchaikovsky) [_] On the Trail (Grand Canyon Suite) [_] Giair de Lane (Debussy); 
In a Persian Market (Ketelbey) (Grofé); Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns) Liebestraum No. 3 (Liszt); 

CO Meditation (Massenet); Album Leaf Polonaise No. 6 in A-Flat (Chopin) 
(Grieg); Tritumerei (Schumann); [_}Song of India (Rimsky-Korsakoff); 
Minuet in G (Beethoven) Intermezzo (Cavalleria Rusticana) 

The Music Box (Liadoff); Pop Goes 
the Weasel; Turkey in the Straw; 

Pavanne (Gould); The Toy Trumpet 


{_] Grand March (Aida) (Verdi); Marche 
Militaire (Schubert); March of the (Scott) 


Little Lead Soldiers (Pierné); 
Funeral March of a Marionette 


(Gounod) 
Bi 4 

rod 


High-Quality RCA Victor 
Bluebird Classies 


~ 29a * Long Play or “45” 
[_] Scheherazade (Rimsky-Korsakoff) 


Finlandia (Sibelius) 
Espaiia Rapsodie (Chabrier) 


[_] Toy Symphony (Haydn) 
Serenade in C: Finale (Tchaikovsky) 


Mail coupon for complete listing 
[_] Capriccio Italien (Tchaikovsky) [_} Finlandia (Sibelius); Pomp and 
1812 Overture (Tchaikovsky) Circumstance (Elgar); Fingal’s Cave [_] The Flight of the Bumble-Bee 
[ } Caucasian Sketches (/ppolitov-lvanov); (Mendelssohn) ; Invitation to the (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Russian Sailors’ 
Danse Macabre (Saint-Scéns); Prelude Dance (Weber); The Jewels of the Dance (Gliére); Prince Igor: Polo- 
Madonna: Intermezzo (II olf-Ferrari) vetzki March (Brodin), and others 
OD The Swan Lake (Tchaikovsky) 
Faust: Ballet Music (Gounod) 


to the Afternoon of a Faun (Debussy) 
Symphony in D (‘‘Classical”) 
(Prokofieff) ; Mother Goose Suite (Ravel) 


*Prices do not apply outside continental U.S.A., are exclusive of all taxes, and ebject to change, 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 390 


[_] Peter and the Wolf (Prokofie/f) 
Nuteracker Suite (Tchaikovsky) 
} Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


{_] Peer Gynt Suites Nos. 1 and 2 (Grieg) 
Der Rosenkavalier Suite (R. Strauss) 


Mail me descript've literature on the RCA Victor 
5” 2P Records and Bluebird Classics. 


bargains in “45 
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DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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SATB 


FATHER, WE THANK THEE 


PRAYER, FOR A REVERENT HEART 


SSA 


INTO THE OPEN AIR 


| WOULD REMEMBER 


O WINDS, BLOW YE SOFTLY 


SATB — A Cappella 


SATB 


COME, O LORD, WITH GLADNESS | 
NOW THANK WE ALL OUR GOD | 


DIFFICULT 


619 


SATB — A Cappella 
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POLONAISE MILITAIRE 
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FOR THE BEAUTY OF THE EARTH.......... 


Van Alstyne, Arnold-Surace 


Kocher-Davis 


FATHER, MAY THY CHILDREN 
(Andante Cantabile) 


Schumann- 


SHOW ME THY WAYS (Soprano and Tenor Solos)... . . 
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yw Edwin C. Kruth, author of the 
coming article, “Articulation on the 
Single Reeds,” admits immediately 
that competence in single-reed articu- 
lation is difficult to teach but he does 
have certain very persuasive teaching 
techniques to pass on to you concern- 
ing this problem. 

Brass players and teachers can look 
forward to a master lesson from Max 
A. Mitchell, under the title, “Trumpe- 
ter, Don't just BLOW.” If you are 
in the mood for further improvement 
and if some of your students need to 
be weened from the approach of the 

“blow harder, use more pressure 
method, you'll benefit from the clear 
instructions to be found in this article. 

The summer music activities spon- 
sored by the public schools of Indian- 
apolis should provide a blue print for 
many communities. You'll find a con- 
vincing account in Ralph Wright's 
“Unusual Music Activities.” 


The cover depicts a scene from the oper- 
etta, ‘‘Gypsy Troubadour” performed by the 
students of Forest Township High School, 
Forest. Indiana under the direction of Ber- 
neice Lineback. 


Music on the front cover is copyrighted and 
reproduced with special permission of Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 


The contents EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE be found indexed in the 
— ATION. INDEX and the MUSIC IN- 
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A BOOK OF EXERCISES 
PUBLISHED 


FOR ALL BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Especially designed to teach 


WHEN “NOT” TO PLAY 


RHYTHMIC REST PATTERNS 
by GROVER C. YAUS 


DOES — JUST — THAT 


Division of measure includes counting rest values as well as note values. A mistake in counting note 
values while playing, is heard and corrected by the instructor, but counting rest values is a SILENT business 
and difficult at times for the instructor to detect just where the mistake was made, or who made the mistake. 


These 101 short studies built in rest patterns in unison for band or class instruction will help solve that 
problem, as the unison feature will enable the instructor and the whole ensemble to count aloud (1-2-3-4 1-2 
and) all in unison, on any or all rest patterns until each rest pattern is perfect. 


All numbers are written short to allow immediate repetition, five—ten or more times over and over until 
the pattern becomes perfect. 


All lines and measures are identical. Example: 3rd measure 2nd line are the same in all books. 
Clarinet does not pass over the break (B in staff) until the 37th number. 


Counting is the problem. There are no technical difficulties—the entire book is written in three keys 
(F, B> and E> concert). 


These Rest Patterns are written on a progressive plan, and compiled in 10 sections. Each section ad- 
vances from the elementary level, and can be used in the elementary grades as well as in High School or College. 


Published For All Band Instruments 
Conductor 1.00 — — Any other part — 75ce 
FREE To Band Directors — Only — 


— Complete Conductor Book — 


BELWIN Inc. Rockville Centre Long Island 
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new publications of particular interest 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, opus 52 


LOVESONG WALTZES 


new SATB Choral Score — 60 cents 


Complete set of |2 waltzes 

English & German texts included 
New inexpensive octavo format 
May be used with piano solo 
May be used with piano, 4-hands 


SATB Choral Score 
SATB with piano, 2-hands 1.25 
SATB with piano, 4-hands 1.25 


HEITOR VILLA-LOBOS 


MASS in honor of 
ST. SEBASTIAN 


for 3-part choir, a cappella 
of women's, boys’, or men's voices 
Each voice may be doubled 
at the octave, for mixed chorus use. 
price — $1.00 


copies 
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THE WIDEST CHOICE OF MUSIC 


FoR YouUR SPRING CONCERTS! 
tow 
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SCINTILLATING SELECTIONS BY Leray 


BLUE TANGO 


Full Band $4.00 Sym. Band $6.00 
TRAUMERE!—Arr. Lang Orch Set A—$3.00 Set B—$4.50 Set C — $6.00 
Full Band $3.00 Sym. Band $4.50 


| | BELLE OF THE BALL sao 


Full Band $5.00 sym. Band $7.50 


for ORCHESTRA 


THE FALCONS williams 
Set A $3.00 SetB $4.50 Set C $6.00 Wewest ANDERSON Kelease/ 


SONG OF JUPITER tor oncnesrea 


Set A — $4.00 Set B — $6.00 Set C — $8.00 


Willa Wlusée PROUDLY PRESENTS A NEW IMPORTANT RELEASE! 


by Percy Aldrige Grainger 
THE POWER OF ROME AND THE CHRISTIAN HEART 
For BAND and Pipe or Electric Organ with Piano substitute & optional String Orchestra 


The greatest piece of direct BAND LITERATURE to be made available in our generation! 


Full Band (Including Full Score) String Orchestra (Sold Separately) 
Sym. Band (Including Full Score) Full Score 3.50 Extra Parts 


EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK ONE — FOR STRINGS ONLY 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 


A beginning method for the basis of the orchestra — the string section. Fundamentals of bowing, 
fingering ond reading. Enthusiastically received and used in schools throughout the country. 


Pupil’s Books .7£ each instrument Yeacher’s Book 3.50 


EASY STEPS to tHE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK TWO 
FULL INSTRUMENTATION 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 


The methods used so fully in hing string instruments are expanded for full orchestra. 
Aimed at students just past beginner's stage — suitable for individual as well os class instruction. 
Also ideal for practice sessions... establishing orchestra balance. Contains program moterial. 


Pupil’s Books .75 each instrument Teacher's Book 3.50 
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How many of these books 
do you know? 


Makea singing 
acquaintance with 
every one of them! 


For complete descriptions of these and many other books 
see your copy of the H & M Catalog 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY * Publishers of Better Music * 434 South Wabash Ave..* CHICAGO 5 
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Some Men Who Had Ideas 


“S ome Men Who Had Ideas” constitutes an important document which 


‘you will want to keep in your library as a permanent reference. The percep- 
tion, skill, and diligence evidenced by Karl Gehrkens in the preparation of 


I F | WERE a really profound scholar I would write 
a book about such Great Ones as John Dewey 
and George Santayana who have recently died; 
about Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson — 
and possibly Thomas Paine; about Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Goethe, and Rembrandt; and I would cer- 
tainly include Martin Luther. Antedating all these 
I would study and write about Plato and Aristotle, 
and still farther back I would try to learn and to 
tell something about Confucius and his predecessor 
by about a century, Lao-tzu — neither of whom 
would be a Communist if he were alive today! Per- 
haps I would mention Christopher Columbus, whose 
“idea” is so important to all Americans. Maybe | 
would mention Gandhi and Schweitzer, of my own 
generation; and I might even have the temerity to 
say something about Jesus Christ, the Greatest of 
them all. 

But I am no such scholar, so I will content my- 
self with writing a short piece about a few of the 
men who had ideas in my own field, that of Music 
Education. 


Mason, Tomlins, and Dalcroze 

First of all naturally, I will mention Lowell Ma- 
son, the Father of all music supervisors, who back 
in the 1830's became so convinced that all children 
are innately musical and 
that music might be made 
use of in such a way as to 
enrich their lives that he 
offered to teach for a year 
without salary (in Boston) 
to prove his point. He 
proved it, and although 
our schools are still far 
from perfection, they are 
at least better than they 
would have been if Lowell 
Mason had not happened to learn about Pestalozzi’s 
work in Switzerland and decided that if Swiss chil- 
dren could learn to sing American children could 


too. 
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this material deserve grateful recognition from all music educators. 


By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Emeritus Professor, Oberlin College 


Then came William L. Tomlins, who had such 
tremendous personal magnetism that he could turn 
groups of children — many of whom must have 
been Jittle devils — into 
choirs of angels with shin- 
ing faces and lovely voices. 
These children were trans- 
formed by the music as it 
was mediated to them by 
Tomlins. They did not 
merely stand on the moun- 
tain top for a moment of 
exquisite ecstasy, but be- 
became permanent resi- 
dents of the mountain top. 
Tomlins did not merely “believe” in the exalting 
power of music — he knew beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that it had this power, and it was this absolute 
knowing that enabled him to evoke the same ecstatic 
response from adults as well as from children. 
Tomlins spent the last quarter century of his life 
in searching for other men to whom he might trans- 
mit his own tremendous power of leadership. But 
such power is inborn, it cannot be learned from a 
book — or even from a fine teacher. It is a divine 
fire which burns so fiercely and glows so brightly 
that it is irresistible. (Would that we had more 
such inspired leaders!) 

Now came Jaques-Dalcroze who was born in 
Vienna but who lived most of his life and did the 
bulk of his work in Switzerland. Dalcroze did not 
actually invent the idea of teaching musical rhythm 
through bodily movement rather than by means of 
a mathematical analysis of the note values, but he 
systematized, publicized, and popularized this con- 
cept, so that his influence as an educational reformer 
has extended to the farthest corners of the earth. 


Tomlins 


(Please turn to next page) 
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Presser and Pratt 

Nearly eighty years ago a pioneer music teacher 
named Theodore Presser together with a few others 
of his kind had an idea, and out of it there devel- 
oped our first great national association of music 
- the beloved MTNA. This was in 1876, 
and as the century drew to its close the Association 
seems gradually to have deteriorated, so that more 
and more the meetings were used as a chance for 
teachers to display the prowess of their most tal- 
ented pupils. So, in the words of a man who did 
not approve of this trend, “The MTNA became a 
sort of mutual admiration society where young stu- 
dents sang or played, were praised in public but 
often criticised in private.” 


teachers 


Early in the present century a small group of 
“reformers” led by Waldo Selden Pratt decided to 
do something about it, and — chiefly because of 
the sagacity and hard work 
of Pratt himself — a 
wholly different MTNA 
was launched. This was 
in 1906, the meeting being 
held in Warner Hall at 
Oberlin. During the next 
decade Mr. Pratt was here, 
there, and everywhere. 
The reformed MTNA was 
his child and he intended 
to see that it was properly 
So he served as President for three 
years, at the same time editing the first volumes of 
a long series of highly important and valuable books 
called “Proceedings.” Then he served as Treasurer, 
set up an efficient scheme for keeping the financial 
records — with a safe balance in a “Permanent 
Fund” which, so far as I know is still intact in a 
bank in Hartford, Connecticut where Pratt taught 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary and where he 
did the major part of his work as author and editor. 
He revised and simplified the MTNA Constitution; 
and most important of all, he not only brought a 
high standard of scholarship into the MTNA but 
persuaded many bright young men to join and work 
for his beloved Association so that his ideals and 
standards might continue after he himself had laid 
down his authority. 

Waldo Selden Pratt was born in Philadelphia in 
1857, he died in Hartford in 1939, and in between 
these dates he lived a rich, fruitful, and influential 
life — he was another man who “had an idea!” 


brought up. 


Cady, Farnsworth, and Earhart 
Next I should like to mention Calvin Cady, who 
also believed in the divinity of music but who felt 
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that creative music must be given a far larger place 
in music education, and that music should constitute 
the very core of at least elementary education, with 
the other school experiences constituting the fringe. 
Cady had a hard time putting his ideas across. He 
tried it at Oberlin, in Ann Arbor and Chicago, in 
Boston and New York; but for the most part he 
was regarded as a sort of crackpot until he finally 
married a woman who thought he was wonderful. 
So Mrs. Cady helped her husband establish a small 
day-school in Portland (Oregon) where the formu- 
lation of a daily schedule was started by putting 
music on it, and the other subjects were fitted in as 
might be feasible. Calvin Cady had left Oberlin 
long before I arrived, but 
his books were in the col- 
lege library, and I came to 
know something about his 
ideas from these and also 
from Charles Farnsworth, 
upon whom Cady had 
what I believe to have 
been a very considerable 
influence. In the fall of 
1926, when I spent some 
months in just traveling 
over the country, and observing music education at 
work in a dozen or fifteen States, I had the privilege 
of spending a day at the Cady school in Portland, 
and it was a highly interesting experience. 


Farnsworth 


This brings me naturally to Charles Farnsworth 
and Will Earhart, these being the two men who 
probably influenced me most in my thinking about 
Music Education. I shall 
not try to explain or eval- 
uate in detail the specific 
ideas for which these two 
great men stood, but will 
merely say that having 
been influenced to think 
philosophically under the 
aegis of President Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin 
("To see life clearly, and 
to see it whole’), I nat- 
urally gravitated toward the two men in Music 
Education who best exemplified that philosophical 
principle and were trying to put it into practice in 
our own field. Earhart and Farnsworth did not al- 
ways agree so far as the details of music teaching 
were concerned, but they were brothers in the flesh 
when it came to a firm belief in the exalting power 
of music in the lives of men, women, and children. 
(May I say in all modesty that I was “adopted” into 
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the family, and that as ‘a younger brotl ex” of Will 
and Charles I too began to think more deeply, to see 
Music Education in better perspective, and to be- 
lieve even more firmly in creation as not only a high- 
ly exciting but also a very straight and certain path 
to music appreciation. To complete this particular 
item I should perhaps state again that although | 
definitely approve of “listening lessons” I have more 
confidence in singing, playing, and creating as con- 
tributing more actively to what is referred to as “mu- 
sic appreciation” .) 


P. C. Hayden, Frances E. Clark 

In continuing my list of men with ideas — which 
I already know is going to be very incomplete — 
I must mention P. C. Hay- 
den, who not only estab- 
lished the first magazine 
devoted entirely to school 
music, but who was direct- 
ly responsible for calling 
together the first group of 
music supervisors ever to 
hold a conference on Mu- 
sic Education; to Frances 
E. Clark, whose superb or- 
ganizing ability must be 
credited not only with the success of the first con- 


Hayden 


ference but who was more responsible than anyone 


else for formulating a 

plan for additional confer- 

ences, so that eventually 

there grew and developed 

a great association of 

teachers which for a long 

time was called the Music 

Supervisors National Con- 

ference but which now has ' 
the name Music Educators \* 
National Conference. In 
addition to this, Mrs. 
Clark brought the Edison phonograph into the 
school room, at first in Milwaukee, but later — with 
the help of her large and aggressive staff of as- 
sistants — into almost every schoolroom in the 
country. 


Clark 


The Research Council 

I have referred to P. C. Hayden, the ‘Father’ of 
the Music Supervisors (now Music Educators) Na- 
tional Conference, and to Frances E. Clark, its 
“Mother.” So now I should like to tell briefly the 
story of the procreation of the Research Council of 
Music Education — at first called simply “Educa- 
tional Council.” 


The original germ came from Charles Miller who 
had just moved from Lincoln, Nebraska to Roches- 
ter, New York and who served as President of the 
Conference in 1918. The 
meeting was held that year 
in Evansville, Indiana, and 
on April 9, 1918 Mr. 
Miller said in his Presiden- 
tial Address: “I recom- 
mend that this Conference 
choose a certain number 
of people who shall pro- 
ceed to organize them- 
selves into a permanent 
council, From year to year 
this council can be increased as supervisors achieve 
distinction and prove themselves worthy of its 
ranks.” (Quoted verbatim from “Journal of Pro- 
ceedings” for 1919, page 30, of the National Con- 
ference.) 

After the meeting a group of us were discussing 
Mr. Miller's idea in the hotel lobby. I recall only 
a few of the names of those present, but I remem- 
ber that Hollis Dann, Charles Farnsworth, Osbourne 
McConathy, and of course Miller himself were 
there. Everyone liked the plan, and finally — be- 
cause it was time to eat! — Osbourne McConathy 
said: ‘Let's get Karl Gehrkens to devise some sort 
of a statement at once so that the plan may be put 
into operation right away.” The statement was 
drawn up. presented from the floor the next day, 
and adopted without objection. Ten persons were 
chosen, as follows: Hollis Dann, P. W. Dykema, 
Will Earhart, C. H. Farnsworth, T. P. Giddings, 
Karl Gehrkens, Alice Inskeep, Osbourne McCon- 
athy, Otto Miessner, Charles Miller. (See “Journal 
of Proceedings” for 1919, page 154.) The ballot 
was conducted by mail, and the Secretary reported 
the next year that 80% of the Conference mem- 
bership participated in the voting and that 119 dif- 
ferent names were proposed. The ten men elected 
met for the first time in St. Louis, Will Earhart serv- 
ing as Chairman, with Karl Gehrkens as Secretary. 
Thus “the child came to birth” in St. Louis, and dur- 
ing the next year or two the Council came to agree- 
ment on and reported two very important items. 
The first of these was the still highly-controversial 
course of music study for grade schools; the second 
was the plan for a four-year training course for mu- 
sic supervisors. Both have had a great influence on 
music education in the United States, and these first 
two reports, together with the many others that 
followed, came about because a man named Charlie 
Miller had an idea! 

(Please turn to next page) 


Miller 
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Men Who Had Ideas 


(Continued from preceding page) 


“And, not the least...” 

I should like to bear tribute also to Charles Cong- 
don and Eleanor Smith, devotees of the “song meth- 
od”; to dear, wonderful 
Jessie L. Gaynor, who pro- 
vided us with so many 
lovely children’s songs at 
a time when most “music 
readers” were composed 
largely of dull, mechan- 
ical, sight-singing exer- 
cises; and to those intrepid 
“not-identical” twins, 
Maddy and Giddings, who 
established the first really 
high-grade permanent music camp right here in 


Congdon 


to the many wonderful men and women who not 
only had convictions and, ideas but who also had the 


Gaynor Giddings 
courage to fight for what they believed. It is these 
men and women, most of whom are now supposed 
to be “dead,” to whom we of the present must con- 


Michigan where I now live. tinue to do homage, for it was they who inaugurated 

Many another pioneer is entitled to recognition, | the music-education movement which I personally 
but my piece is already overlong, so I will close it believe to be at least potentially the most important 
abruptly at this point by stating that my only pur- and far-reaching influence that has ever come into 
pose in writing it has been to present an accolade being in the entire history of the arts. * 


Latest Additions to the same | 


sano 


WN Fugue No.4 from “The Well Tempered Clavicord” 


CATALOG 


\ \N Arranged by C. K. Wellington 
\ BEETHOVEN 


Two German Dances 
of Arranged by Howard Kilbert 


BAND 


KLEINSINGER 
Tubby the Tuba 8.00 12.00 
Arranged by George F. Roach (no condensed score publuihed 


\ MENDELSSOHN 
\ \ Overture for Band 
\ WSN Arranged by Felix Greissle 


THOMSON 


S Wi QQ 
Sole: i 


G. SCl 
@. 
NEW YORK 17: 3 fest 43rd Street WHITNEY 


BROOKLYN 17: 275 Livingston Street A Foster Fantasy 


CLEVELAND 14: 43 The Arcede River Jordan Fontasy on Negro Spirituals 
LOS ANGELES 17: 700 West 7th Street 


SS INCLUDES CONDENSED SCORE RR INCLUDES CONDENSED AND Full SCORE 
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Elementary grade children studying class piano at University of Texas 


Music Education — An Inventory 


I n this third and concluding section of his series, Archie Jones chal- 
lenyes the habit patterns into which many music educators have fallen 


during the last several years. “We 


have been so busy establishing music 


that we have neglected to entrench it. Part of the reason for this. . .” 


By ARCHIE N. JONES 


Professor of Music Education 
University of Texas 


Strophe Ill 


HE PRESENT series of discus- 
T sions is intended to inspect, 
more or less critically, some 
of the current practices, trends, 
and philosophies operative in our 
program of music education. The 
title would indicate that the items 
discussed might constitute a com- 
plete inventory; such of course, is 
not the case. Furthermore, the 
purpose of the discussions is that 
of attempted stimulation to study, 
rather than to revise practices cur- 
rently employed. 
Concerning the scope of the 
music education program, there 
exists some disagreement. Some 


teachers believe that music educa- 
tion is a matter for the four walls 
of the classroom, or at least, the 
walls of the school building. Oth- 
ers take the view that the scope 
should be much more broad in 
outlook. This discussion will tend 
to support the latter view, with 
the belief that in scope, we should 
adopt a sort of “cradle to the 
grave” philosophy. This might 
be called a_ vertical-horizontal 
scope, the vertical constituting 
grade and age levels, and the hor- 
izontal, the various social areas 
with which we are concerned. 
There is much support for extend- 
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ing our work downward from the 
first grade, and upward from high 
school and college into adult life. 
As was pointed out in a previous 
article, children do not normally 
acquire pitch and rhythm in pre- 
school years. There are several 
reasons for this, the major one be- 
ing the lack of musical experience 
in these years. It should be re- 
membered that the majority of 
children acquire experiences in all 
areas of activity except the fine 
arts. Experiments which have 
been made with babies as subjects, 
point to successful musical condi- 
tioning. This is not to suggest 
that the music teacher should go 
into the home; it does imply that 
a program of parent education 
might be in order. Babies in mu- 
sical homes xsually become musi- 
cal children. We are leaning 
more strongly toward environ- 
ment and away from heredity in 
this respect. 

At the other extreme, more and 
more work is being done in adult 


(Please turn to page 41) 
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The First Year is Hardest 


Administrators and general educators are aware of the need for training more 
teachers — but how aware are they of the problem of helping new teachers dur- 
ing their first years so that they will want to continue in their chosen profession? 


“W HATEVER BECAME of 
Miss X., that nice young 
lady who was handling 
the vocal music in this school last 
year?” The principal looked up 
from a sheaf of opening day reports 
and lists that cover every principal's 
desk in early September and dis- 
covered that he couldn't answer the 
question. 

Well, Miss X. could have an- 
swered the question. She would have 
told him that when she signed her 
contract she had been promised the 
instrumental music program if she 
would fill in in the vocal depart- 
ment for the first part of the year. 
Her only fault was doing that work 
too well. She handled the vocal 
work so well that the principal re- 
fused to keep his promise and kept 
her in the vocal department. 

So, Miss X. is not teaching this 
year. She is working in personnel 
in industry ins: New York, because 
she thinks that there they will let 
her do what she was hired to do. 

Miss X. is one of a great number 
of teachers who was discouraged 
early in her teaching career for one 
reason or another. So, the teaching 
profession has lost a good person 
at a time when its need for people 
with the right type of training is 
the most critical it has ever been in 
the history of the American schools. 

It seems only yesterday that Kip- 
linger stated in his December 23, 
1949 letter that in 1955 the first 
grade would have 23° more chil- 
dren that it did then. In 1957, the 
elementary schools would have at 
least 35% more than they did then. 


By HELEN M. HOSMER, 


Director Crane Department of Music 
State University Teachers College 
Potsdam, New York 


“That is only seven years off,” he 
added; and now, as this is being 
written, it is only three years off. 

If there are going to be more 
children there must be more teach- 
ers. Wall there be more teachers ? 

The NEA News of April 4, 1952 
stated that in September 1952 at 
least 160,000 qualified elementary 
school teachers would be needed to 
staff the classrooms of the nation 
— and at least 100,000 would be 
needed each year thereafter. Fifty 
thousand qualified high — school 
teachers will be needed per year 
until 1955 after which time the 
need will grow sharply. 

This 160,000 figure, the NEA 
News goes on to say, includes 60,- 
000 teachers to replace those who 
leave the classroom; 20,000 to teach 
the additional children; and 10,000 
to relieve present overcrowding. 
There should also be another 70,- 
000 to replace the woefully under- 
trained. 

Last June saw 32,443 graduates 
from colleges and universities 
equipped to enter elementary teach- 
ing, a decrease of 3.96% from 1951. 
For high school teaching, 62,692 
graduates show a decrease of 14.- 
14% from 1951. And these grad- 
uates probably did not all enter 
into teaching positions! 

With these astounding, discour- 
aging, and shocking figures the next 
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thing we must ask is what is being 
done to take care of this situation. 
By we, I mean an all-inclusive 
group of people: school admini- 
strators, boards of education, teach- 
er training institutions, professional 
groups, fathers and mothers, parent 
teacher associations, state legisla- 
tures, service clubs, and civic or- 
ganizations of all kinds. If we in- 
vestigate, we find any number of 
reasons why there is such a shortage 
of teachers in training. Some of 
the most obvious reasons are as 
follows: 
1. Low salaries and lack of pres- 
tige for teachers 
. Presponderance 
teachers and 
turnover 
. Oversized classes and poor 
physical conditions 
. Other competitive 
ment attractions 
. Dictatorial administrations 
. Changing theories 
. Increasing costs for teacher 
education 
. Limited social opportunities 
for women 


of 
the 


women 
inevitable 


employ- 


My particular thesis for a very 
important contributing cause for 
the teacher shortage is purposely 
limited and focused in scope. For, 
in the face of this tremendous de- 
mand for teachers, we find some 
administrators destroying a very dy- 
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namic potential in the pool of 
teachers who are ready to begin 
teaching work. My contention is 
that we lose many young teachers 
too early in their careers for a num- 
ber of reasons and we must stand 
condemned because we have pre- 
vented them from being fired with 
that passion for teaching so essen- 
tial to the successful teacher. 


N investigating case studies in 

which young teachers have been 
early discouraged from continuing 
in their profession, it is discovered 
that the following situations con- 
tributed to their decision to give up 
teaching: 

1. They were given the less de- 
sirable buildings, rooms, and 
sections of the city for their 
first assignment. 


Each year the academic lines are formed and — each year some are lost to the profession. 


2. They were given trouble spots 
-—— particularly junior high 
grades, when, as we know, 
these should be given to an 
experienced teacher, or only 
to the strongest of beginners. 

3. There was a lack of orienta- 
tion to the total picture — 
something administrations 
too often fail to give. 

4, There was no supervision or 
backing; there was supervi- 
sion, but it came too late; 
there was too much supervi- 
sion. 

5. There was never any follow- 
up or follow-through of sug- 
gestions given. 

6. They were assigned to a weak 
principal to fill vacancies of 
teachers who had asked for 
transfers. 
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7. They had a fear of their jobs; 
yet, in their insecurity were 
given no assistance by any- 
one. 

8. There was too much PTA in- 
terference; or there was too 
little help from parents. 

9. No one briefed them on the 
social mores of the commu- 
nity. 

The administrator or the super- 
visor, when he has lost a potentially 
good teacher after only a few 
months or a short year of teaching, 
would do well to examine the 
causes listed above. What caused 
this teacher to leave? What was 
done by the local administration to 
alleviate the difficulty ? 


Miss X. is net alone in her com- 


(Please turn to page 50) 
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About 2,000 attended this multiple piano concert sponsored by the Community Music Association 


LMOST EVERY community has 
A one or more cultural organi- 
zations, many of them well 
established, such as study clubs, 
Browning societies, music clubs of 
various kinds, art groups, square 
dance or ballet dance groups, little 
theater groups, camera clubs, etc. 
In most communities these various 
organizations exist as separate en- 
tities, each one having its own pro- 
gram and function without much 
regard for the work or interests of 
any other group. The various ef- 
forts of these organizations are not 
usually coordinated, and indeed 
they are often unaware of each 
other's interests and activities. They 
strugule along individually under 
their own power, not benefiting 
from the combined power of all 
together. What is needed is some 
sort of central agency to give a 
broad, over-all coordination to the 
work of these separate groups. 


A Central Community 


Agency for the Arts 


Read this article carefully now, then place it where you can 
refer to it when you begin to plan your activities for the next 
year—or if you find its possibilities stimulate you so you can’t 
wait, then see if you and your colleagues can’t begin now to lay 
some plans which incorporate a few of the community ideas 


you'll find here. 


By FRANKLYN S. WEDDLE 


Conductor, Independence Messiah Choir and Symphony Orchestra 


Director of Music, The Community Music Association, 
Independence, Missouri 


The school music educator is in 
a preferred position to give leader- 
ship in coordinating the activities 
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of these various cultural organiza- 
tions and to help plan the cultural 
life of the whole community by 
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offering leadership in this field. If 
some organization could be set up 
to perform such functions as clear- 
ing the dates for activities for all 
organizations, for coordinating the 
activities of the various organiza- 
tions, for planning combined pub- 
licity for the various cultural 
groups, to help each to support the 
morale of the other and to lend 
prestige to the activities of all the 
groups, such an agency would be 
of immeasurable benefit in any com- 
munity. In most communities the 
music educator has a position of 
prestige and is in a position to lead 
out in not only the music activities 
of the community but also in any 
activity centering around any of the 
fine arts. And the music educator 
has usually had enough background 
and leadership experience to be able 
to put it over in an efficient and 
well-planned program 

The following is a list of the 
possible interest groups that many 
communities could have. This list 
is by no means all-inclusive. 


Community Theater Group 


Many communities have the 
“Community Theater Group” type 
of activity and many others have 
the possibilities for a community 
player's group. Such a group would 
have a range of activities including 
the season's repertory of plays pro- 
duced periodically. There might 
also be such activities as study of 
plays by people who are not in- 
terested particularly in dramatic 
production or acting. There might 
be small workshop groups, each 
carrying on a separate project under 
the general direction of the larger 
organization: classes in costuming, 
going into authentic period costum- 
ing, classes in make up or in set 
designing and building, a ballet 
group and, in cooperation with a 
community music organization, the 
Ultimate production of opera where 
the dramatic arts and the music arts 
are combined. 

(Please turn to page 45) 


Some 13 of the directors of the Independence Community Mu- 
sic Association. Author Weddle is standing, third from left. 


Above, Franklyn S. Weddle conducting a rehearsal of the Independence Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Below, a view of one of the operettas sponsored under 
the program coordinated by the Independence Community Music Association. 
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Acoustical Plights of the 


Instrumental Director 


If your performances sound better during rehearsal than they do when 
you are putting them on for your public, the real cause is probably 
your rehearsal room — which may be flattering your organization un- 
duly and which may also be an actual impediment to your hearing. 


HE INSTRUMENTAL DIRECTOR 
has more problems 

to face than any other teacher 
of music. Items such as keeping 
order, holding the interest of the 
pupils, checking attendance, and 
getting over his subject matter are 
more or less routine matters he 
shares with his fellow teachers in 
other departments. Unfortunately, 
the many frustrations of teaching 
common to other fields are simply 
a beginning for him. He has to 
contend with forgotten instruments, 
broken reeds and parts, lost music, 
absence of solo players, fitting in 
rehearsals with school routine, and 
a hundred other problems which 
can all be major calamities to the 
man “waving the stick.” 

Aside from these problems he 
has to face one more troublesome 
hurdle. A hurdle that is not as well 
known or as easily solved — bad 
Acoustics. 

Yes, bad acoustics are as good 
a reason for ulcers as the director 
can find. Here's an example of 
what havoc they can create, which 
could have been corrected by mod- 
ern sound conditioning techniques 
and materials. 

Rehearsals for a concert are be- 
ing held regularly in the band 
room. The rough spots have been 
smoothed out, and the program 
seems to be shaping up fairly well. 
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By HALE J. SABINE 
Technical Committee 
Acoustical Materials Association 


Perhaps the director isn’t always 
sure just what the third horn is do- 
ing, or whether some of the lower 
clarinets are always coming in right 
on the nose, but he realizes that 
these subdued voices are somewhat 
covered by the more assertive trum- 
pets, trombones and clarinets and 
feels certain that as long as the 
ensemble sounds all right, these 
supporting instruments must be do- 
ing their part satisfactorily. 

The concert is given on the court- 
house lawn. The director is startled 
to find that in the open air the 
smooth blending of the ensemble 
has vanished, and instead every in- 
strument stands out with amazing 
clarity. Sour notes and faulty at- 
tacks are shockingly audible. He 
knows that the band has not always 
sounded as disjointed at it does to- 
day, but he is sure of one thing, 
that many of the players have been 
getting away with murder during 
rehearsals. If only he could have 
heard every instrument as clearly 
in rehearsal as he does today, the 
concert would have been much 
better. 


This state of affairs is, of course, 
brought about by the extreme dif- 
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ference in acoustical conditions be- 
tween the open air and the typical 
rehearsal room. To the veteran 
director this is an old story, and 
he has learned to take account of 
it, but it is always a handicap, par- 
ticularly so in the case of inexperi- 
enced organizations and directors. 


The average rehearsal room is 
constructed with the usual interior 
surfaces of wood, concrete, plaster, 
glass, etc., all of which reflect over 
ninety-five per cent of the sound 
energy which strikes them. When 
a note is played on any instrument, 
sound waves travel outward in 
every direction at a speed of 1120 
feet per second and are reflected 
back and forth hundreds of times 
between the wall, floor and ceiling 
surfaces. At each reflection, the 
sound loses a small fraction of its 
energy, and, as the reflections con- 
tinue, dies out to inaudibility. Since 
sound takes time to travel, these 
reflections are heard as a prolonga- 
tion of the original sound which 
continues after the source of the 
sound has stopped. This audible 
prolongation is called “reverbera- 
tion,” and the length of time which 
it lasts in a given room is called 
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This room, here pictured from opposite ends, was designed by Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, Professor of Physics and Dean 
of the Graduate Bivision of the Unieessian of California at Los Angeles. Complete details concerning the room can 
be found in Dr. Knudson’s and Cyril M. Harris’ book, “Acoustical Designing in Architecture.” The authors would 
appreciate it, however, if you would make a correction when you get to the related material on page 345, line 10. 
There you are supposed to substitute in the description of materials the statement that perforated asbestos board was 


used instead of the plywood currently listed by the text. Now everything’s authentic and up to date! (Pictures — 
strange to say — by courtesy of Simpson Logging Co.) 


te 
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the ‘reverberation time’ of that 
room. 
The reverberation time in many 


band rooms ranges from two to five 


seconds. This means that when the 
band is playing, the director hears, 
at any instant, not only the notes 
which are being played, but also 
all of the notes which have been 
played during the last two and five 
seconds. The general effect is an 
overlapping and blurring of succes- 
sive notes, which makes it difficult 
for the director to hear all of the 
instruments clearly, and especially, 


(Continued from preceding page) 


to detect errors in attacks and re- 
leases. 

Outdoors, there are, of course, 
no reflecting walls and ceilings, and 
consequently there is no reverbera- 
tion whatever. The blurring and 
overlapping effects of the rehearsal 
room disappear, and every instru- 
ment is heard clearly and distinctly, 
exactly as it is played. This ex- 
plains why errors which were 
covered in the rehearsal room are 
now audible. 

This extreme contrast in acousti- 
cal surroundings is undesirable in 


An instance of sound proofing materials as used in an organ 
practice studio at the University of Kentucky, Lexington 
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Acoustical Plights of the Instrumental Director 


In a_ reverberant 
room the loudness of the tone from 


other respects. 


an instrument is very nearly as great 
at every point in the room as it is 
at the ear of a player. In the open 
air, however, the loudness dimin- 
ishes rapidly at increasing distances 
from the instrument producing the 
tone. In the band room, therefore, 
the whole band sounds very loud 
to each player in relation to the 
loudness of his own instrument. 
Often, in fortissimo passages, play- 
ers cannot even hear their own in- 
strument. As a result, there is too 
often the temptation to “fake or 
“smear” difficult parts, and to get 
by with careless and inaccurate play- 
ing. Moreover, the players de- 
pend on the ample support of the 
rest of the band for keeping in time. 
Out of doors this support is almost 
entirely lacking, and each player 
seems to himself to be the loudest 
in the whole band. Some players 
may become timid and uncertain in 
their attacks and entrances. Faked 
passages may be omitted entirely, 
or, if they are played, are heard all 
too clearly. The whole band is 
forced to watch the baton in order 
to keep together, and those who 
have grown out of the habit of 
doing so find themselves in diffi- 
culties. In short, accuracy, intona- 
tion rhythm, balance, and dynamics 
all suffer. 

While reverberation in a rehears- 
al room is the main problem it also 
should be mentioned that the same 
factors which cause excessive rever- 
beration also build up the level of 
the music to an excessive high and 
unnatural point. This also greatly 
magnifies any incidental disturb- 
ances created by the pupils. 

The obvious solution of all these 
difficulties is to make the acoustical 
condition in the room more nearly 
like that of the actual performance 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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The Heights Choir at its annual Christmas Concert, December 19, 1952 


Europe — Here We Come! 


Beyond handling his normal school load, helping to raise $75,000, and ironing out the few details 
related to taking 70 high school singers and eight chaperones abroad for over seven weeks, George 


Scrickling has very little to keep him busy this year. 


By GEORGE F. STRICKLING 
Heights High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


INCH ME. Am I dreaming ? 
“p Am I awake, and is it actu- 

ally true my Heights Choir 
1s going to Europe this year?’ ‘No, 
Mr. Happy Director, you're not 
dreaming, and it’s honestly true 
your choir will leave on its trip-of- 
trips next June.” 

Recently one of my '39 graduates 
dropped into the office. His past 
three years have been spent in 
Europe and he reminded me that 


I once told his choir of my dream 
of an European tour. He hopes to 
hear us there next summer. Yes, 
for many years I have thought about 
taking our singers to Europe, but 
the terrific problems of financing 
always loomed up apparently insur- 
mountable. But this time it looks 
as though everything would work 
out in our favor. 


Through our M.E.N.C. we re- 
ceived an invitation to sing at the 
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Here is the story of a dream come true. 


International Music Conference, 
UNESCO-sponsored, which will be 
held in Brussels the first week of 
July. That started the ball rolling, 
so after mulling it over in my mind 
for some time I decided that it 
could be worked out. The next 
step was to get administrative ap- 
proval, which was soon forthcom- 
ing from the Board of Education 
and superintendent. Then our very 
capable Choir Mothers Club (or- 
ganized twenty years ago) came in- 
to the picture — and now we are 
all busy beavers on this-’n-that proj- 
ect, and if we have a few leisure 
(Please turn to page 58) 
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The author sent us the captions for these pictures and very carefully identified 
each picture to which a caption would apply. The editors have decided, how- 
ever, that you and singers would have more fun if we mixed the descriptions 
slightly, let the readers look at all eight pictures and see if you can pass a 
matching test. With that in mind, examine the pictures and captions on these 
two adjoining pages and see where you would place the descriptions: (a) In- 
correct tongue position. “Oops, don’t swallow it.” (b) Jaw too tight. “Please 


(Continued below pictures, page 22) 
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“Dicshun” 


By JAMES S. VAIL 
Head, Department of Music 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 


LE-STHI-SOUSE, so lar-dwe- 
praee.” This and other 


familiar phrases receive a 
traditional “butchering” consist- 
ently, as choirs and soloists pro- 
ceed to rend the old stand-bys. 
Choral conductors are often noted 
for their development of one 
phase of choral work, such as 
tone, blend, special effects, etc., 
but seldom is their forte in the 
area of diction. Needless to say, 
the polished choir must be well 
trained in all elements of the vo- 
cal art so that each element of 
choral development will contrib- 
ute as a complimentary unit to- 
ward a unified musical rendition. 

Eventually the choirmaster must 
evolve a definite system of teach- 
ing his choir to sing understand- 
ably. Mr. Waring took some time 
out to solve his diction problems, 
and contributed materially toward 
creating a national awareness 
among musicians and laymen 
alike, that choral texts could be 
sung understandably. Many di- 
rectors have found the Waring 
system of diction suitable for their 
groups; some have abused it; oth- 
ers have taken exception to it, but 
the important thing is that a def- 
nite method has been outlined for 
the Waring Choral ensemble, to 
help it sing the texts clearly. It 
is my contention that every choral 
conductor must approach the dic- 
tion problem, either using a 
proved plan of another, or a sys- 
tem derived from his own think- 
ing. 
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Here are details for a “dic- 
tion plan” plus eight pictures 
of wrongs and rights which 
should entertain and help 
your singers. 


The use of words is one of the 
most obvious and perhaps the 
most distinguishing feature be- 
tween choral and instrumental 
music. The existence of the text 
in choral literature adds the prob- 
lem of diction to the other ele- 
ments involved in musical pro- 
duction. Other than the personal 
benefits to the singers, the basic 
justification for choral music is the 
message or picture portrayed by 
the text. It is possible for choral 
groups to have precision, tonal 
balance, warmth, etc., but to lack 
the capacity to sing understand- 
ably. It is rare, however, that 
good diction does not breed in its 
own development, the encouraye- 
ment of the other elements of sat- 
isfactory choral performance. 

Singing is not merely sustained 
speech. The muses help us if this 
were the case. Vowel sounds such 
as the (4) in “cat” would gnaw 
away at our ears until they were 
nubbins. Some crooners of “pop” 
songs are perhaps the foremost 
exponents of the noises that can 
happen when singing approaches 
the level of sustained speech. Pub- 
licity happy people such as Johnny 
Ray have made a mockery of the 
vocal art by their own “style” of 
over-emphasizing initial and final 
consonants, gross distortion of 
basic vowel sounds, and diph- 
thong “mutilation.” A mint of 
“honest dollars” has been made 
in the crusade to lower the Amer- 
ican Public’s appreciation of the 
true art of music. However, Mr. 
Juke Box notwithstanding, the 
average person likes to hear good 
choral music if it is done musical- 


(Please turn to next page) 


Begin reading caption on opposite page 


pass the jaw-breakers.” (c) Correct posture and attitude. “Now the singer 
will go places.” (d) Incorrect conception of taking a breath. “Ready for a 
high dive.” (e) Jaw relaxed and mouth comfortably open. “Looks good — 
sounds good.” (f) Incorrect singing posture and attitude. “Better see a doc- 
tor.” (g) Correct conception of taking a breath. “Lets start that expansion 
at the waist.” (h) Nearly correct tongue position, “Much better.” 
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“Dicshun”’ 


(Continued from preceding page) 


ly and so that he can understand 
it. 

Good diction is, of course, sim- 
ply singing to be understood. 
What then must be done to help 
our choirs “speak” clearly, and 
how shall we go about it? The 
following is a rather verbose ex- 
planation of some simple vocal 
tenets 


The mouth must be open. This 
statement seems obvious and even 
trite, but it is actually a difficult 

task to train amateur 

singers to open their 
Mouth: mouths. True, a Attic 
must 

be used in accordance 

with the vowel being 
sung and the pitch on which it is 
being sung. A half closed mouth 
is used by many singers since the 
tones then bounce around in the 
head and satisfy their own inner 
hearing mechanism. Suffice it to 
say that tones, no matter how 
beautiful, will not be effective to 
the listener the singer 
opens his mouth to let them out. 


er proportion 


unless 


In general, the tongue should 
be forward, touching or almost 
touching the lower front teeth. 
The tongue will pull 
back for the dark 
“oo” vowel, but the 
tip end of it should 
never curl up and 
back. The tongue 
must never get in the way of out- 
coming vowel sounds 


Tongue: 


My dictionary lists thirty-two 
possible vowel sounds used in our 
everyday speech. One of the rea- 
sons the old Italian 
classics are so well 
suited to the voice 
lies partly in the sim- 
plicity of the vowel 
pattern. Six or seven 
vowel sounds are all that must be 


Vowels: 


24 


mastered in the singing of Italian. 
I suggest, therefore, that we sim- 
plify ou basic vowel sounds to 
the five, AYE (a), EE (e), AH 
(a), OH (0), and OO (u). All 
other vowel sounds may then be 
called sympathetic to one or more 
of these basic sounds, and used as 
vowel mixture or color to satisty 
the demands of the ear. Examples 
of sympathetic vowel sounds that 
lend themselves to tone color mix- 
ture are: AYE with eh, EE with 
ih, AH with aw and a, OH with 
u as in “up” and “er,” OO with 
u as in “pull.” The “er” 
should always go toward the u as 
in the world “up.” It affords a 
good opportunity to practice a bit 
of a southern accent. 

Initial should re- 
ceive a vigorous send off from the 


sound 


consonants 


lips and the tongue. Final plosive 
consonants should 
not be emphasized 
with an “uh” sound 
after them. Final n, 
m, and ng sounds are 
not usually sustained. 
The elision of the final consonant 
of one word with the initial con- 
sonant of the following word is 
permissable if the consonant is the 
same. 


Conso- 
nants: 


HE diction plan has been pre- 

sented. Now let us apply it 
to the well-known phrase “Drink 
to me only with thine eyes.”’ First, 
we must ascertain the basic vowel 
quality of each word and then ap- 
ply tonal color as needed. All 
words with the basic vowel qual- 
ity of (IH) will be mixed with a 
bit of the (EE) sound, and all 
words which are basically (EE) in 
sound, will receive the coloring of 
the (IH) sound. Thus in our 
“guinea pig” phrase, the words 
“Drink” and “with” will receive 
a coloring of the (EE) sound and 
the word “me” will be mixed 
somewhat with the (IH) sound. 
The word “to” may be darkened 
to “tuh”, and “only” to sound like 
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“awnly”. In the words ‘thine’ 
and “eyes” the basic quality of the 
vowel is (AH) with the words 
having a visual appearance of 
“thaaaaheen” and “ahaaaahees’’. 
In the words “with thine” there is 
an example of consonant elision. 
The words would be pronounced 
“withthine” instead of ‘“withuh 
thine.” The plan is then to sing 
each word on its basic vowel 
sound, pronouncing the _conso- 
nants vigorously, and the diph- 
thongs in their proper proportion. 


Two more things at least must 
be considered, if this or any other 
system of singing understandably 
is to be used successfully. First 
the singing must be done with vi- 
tality. A correct posture will help 
prepare the physical mechanism to 
sing, and will at the same time aid 
in creating an attentive rehearsal 
attitude. The use of the organs 
instrumental in singing, from the 
diaphragm to the lips, must be 
done vigorously. The entire con- 
ception of breath support and the 
use of the articulatory mechanism 
all demand considerable effort 
from the vocalist. In brief, sing- 
ing is fun, but it is also hard work. 
There is no short cut on the tedi- 
ous path of producing a quality 
choral rendition. 

Lastly, the choral text must be 
studied, understood, and _ then 
sung intelligently. The choir must 
know what it is singing in order 
to project the message effectively 
to the listeners. Singing intelli- 
gently consists of an inner under- 
standing that must be evidenced 
visibly on the faces of the chort- 
sters as well as in their tone and 
clarity of diction. In the instance 
of the sacred text, a personal con- 
viction of the truth involved is 
needed to interpret and project 
the thought of the words. “For 
eyes and ears perceive not unless 
the mind be trained, and the mind 
comprehends not unless the soul 
understand.” “* “ 
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Now is the Month of Mayhem 


Being a dramatic theme and variations on the 


delights of the spring music festival or contest 


By LESLIE R. ZEDDIES 


Chicago 


The Scene: The hastily improvised 
banquet room of the Tempo Hotel 
where the Clef Dwellers Music 
Club holds its monthly luncheons 
or “lynchings” as Supervisor Lem. 
E. Take-Over humorously calls 
them. 


The Time: just before the June meet- 
ing. 


FRANK: (advancing) Hi, Ernest! Long : 


time and so forth. 
ErNest: Why, hello, there! 
are you doing here? 


What 


Three men have arrived somewhat 
early and are going through the usual 
greetings: “Long time no see!” or 
“Hi There!” in lieu of the name 
mumbled at last month's session. 

Waitresses are seen placing plates 
of rolls and dishes of celery and car- 
rot sticks on the tables, unmindful of 
the weighty and witty repartee that 
shall ensue. 


FRANK: I was in town so I thought, 
I'd have lunch with the Club and see 
some of the old gang again. (He 
looks at the third party.) 
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Ernest: Oh, this is my brother-in- 
law, Sam. He's principal of a high 
school in Michigan. Just brougnt 
him along. .. . 

SAM: Matter of fact, | was anxious to 
see how you people run things here. 
Your name again? 

FRANK: I'm Frank. I used to teach in 
this system but transferred to St. 
Louis a couple of years ago. 

(Long pause while all look toward 
the door for more early birds to re- 
vive the conversation.) 

FRANK: Well, Ernest, how are things? 
How did you make out in the con- 
test this year? 

ERNEST: (Pained) Not so good, I 
guess. You know what a rat race 
we have at a small school. Why, in 
the band contest. . . 

(Hap enters confidently) 

Hi, Ernie! Why, look who’s 

(Please turn to page 53) 
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The Developing Interest 


in 


Chamber Music 


A study of the developing interest and growth related to chamber mu- 
sic, this article gives you a picture of means and methods used today 
in making this art both more universal and better understood. 


By EDITH SAGUL 
Director and Flutist, The Sagul Trio 
Public Schools, New York City 


OLLEGES TODAY ARE recog- 
nized as the chief sources of 


support and promotion of 
chamber music activity. And it ts 
fortunate that this area of musical 
expression is not being left to 
chance development. Under the 
sponsorship of wealthy patrons, 
ensembles previously followed a 
direction of performing for a select, 
minority audience which could ap- 
preciate and understand the medi- 
Today, the 


audience as well as the ensembles 


um of performance. 


are a matter of vital concern for the 
colleges in fostering a development 
of chamber music performance in 
the United States. 

As colleges have assumed more 
and more interest and responsibility 
in the development of chamber 
music, a wider interest has been 
stimulated the country over. Cham- 
ber music activities have gained 
impetus and growth such as have 
Some 
of the most important aspects of 


this development are the following: 


never before been realized. 
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(1) the education and encourage- 
ment of students and members of 
the community in participation in 
informal chamber music activities 
tor worthy and pleasurable use of 
leisure time; (2) the addition of 


A public relation medium at Oberlin College: 


ensembles in-residence and artists 
in-residence to the cultural re- 
sources of colleges; (3) the en- 
couragement of a greater variation 
in instrumental types of performing 
ensembles; (4) making chamber 
music concerts available to both 
students and the community; (5) 
the expansion of repertoire for vari- 
ous type ensembles; (6) the estab- 
lishment of the study of chamber 
music in specific courses and in 
general music courses; (7) the 
shaping of careers for potential 
chamber music players; (8) the 
creation of a public for the appre- 
ciation and support of chamber 
music. 

The writer has made a compila- 
tion of current plans, devices, and 
procedures which are in effect in 
institutions of higher education for 
creating wider interest in chamber 
music. This information was de- 
rived from questionnaires, inter- 
views, and readings. It is given 
here to suggest ways to music edu- 
cators in improving their teaching 
and learning situations involving 
chamber music activities. Profes- 
sional ensemble leaders may also 
benefit from the susgestions since 

(Please turn to page 34) 


the travelling quintet. High 


schools are provided with chamber music concerts at very small cost, the in- 
come being used only to help defray expenses of travelling. 
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What’s Ahead for “G. and S.” 


“N either time, nor familiarity, nor quaint simplicity of plot 


have dimmed the wide audience appeal of these shows. . . 


By RUTH W. METCALF 


President, Tracy Music Library 


T? ANSWER THIS often-asked 
question — what's ahead for 

Gilbert and Sullivan? — 1 
would say there's a great deal 
ahead for these apparently timeless 
shows — and all of it good. Sur- 
prising as it may sound, the years 
of 1953 and 1954 may well see 
these delightful seventy-five-year- 
old operettas rise to new heights in 
popularity. Two important events 
now in the making seem almost 
certain to bring about this remark- 
able result. 

Looking back over records en- 
compassing fifty years of working 
with schools and colleges through- 
out the country, it is very evident 
that of all the stage shows available 
to these non-professional groups, 
none exceed the popularity of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. Year in, and 
year out, literally thousands of per- 
formances of the top six — The 
Mikado, Pirates of Penzance, Pina- 
fore, Gondoliers, Patience, and 
Yeomen of the Guard — are being 
given. In many schools, the annual 
production of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan show, at least in the students’ 
minds, ranks almost equally with 
the graduation ceremony. Neither 
time, nor familiarity, nor quaint 
simplicity of plot have dimmed the 
wide audience-appeal of these 
shows. And now, we have things 
about to happen which should 
bring about a better understanding 
and appreciation of the rare dramat- 


ic and musical genius of this famous 
team. This will be particularly ap- 
plicable to the newer generations to 
whom the names Gilbert and Sulli- 
van may be more mythical than real. 

The first of these events will be 
the return of the D’Oyly-Carte 


Opera Company to the United 
States in the fall of 1953. The 
coming of this fine troupe of out- 
standing actors should have a great 
impact upon the interest in Gilbert 
and Sullivan. As the unsurpassed 
interpreters of Gilbert and Sullivan 
productions, the D'Oyly-Carte 
group who perform these operettas 
in strict conformance with the cre- 
ators’ original ideas and ideals, in- 


(Please turn to next page) 


Robert Morley and Maurice Evans as W. S. Gilbert 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan respectively in the new Lo- 
pert Films (British) release, “Gilbert and Sullivan.” 
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In 


Lononzs 


Catalog 
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OPERETTAS 


Johnny Appleseed. 
D. Boone Killed a Bear. 


rades 4-0) 
(Grades 4-61 


en A-Comin’. ‘Any age group? River 


up on Old Smoky. Gu 


Mountain songs anc 


CANTATAS 


atells 


of Hollow. (SA SSA 


S.) 


niet and Sen 
ore 


SAB) 


SAB) 

rying story 

*Paul Bunyan and His Lumberjacks. (SA) 
With verse-speaking chor 

Rip von Winkle. (‘SA_ SAB) Irving story 

George Washington. (5A) 

The Spirit of "76. (SA) 

To Make Men Free. (SA or SATB) Pageant 
sased on “The Battle Hymn of the Republic 

The Sane of the Ship. (SAB) Longtellow 


the Beautiful. 
Heroes of America. 


(SAB) With tableau 


(SSA) 


OCTAVO CHORUSES 


The Ballad of Pocahontas. 
Me 


America the Beautiful. 
For Spacious Skies. 
obbligato 


of ‘Deniel (SA 
Yankee Doodle Fantasy. 


(SA) With verse 
SATB) With 
ley « songs 
SAK) 
(SA, SAB) 


(SAB) 


(SATB) Trumpet. trio 


Alse American folk songs, spirituals, Stephen 


Foster songs, etc 


*Ask the Ohio Music 


Educators how they 


liked this at their 1952 Conference! 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY 


245 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N.J. 
501 E. Third Street 
Deyton 1, Ohio 


209 S$. State Street 
Chicago 4 

598 Marshall Ave. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


“G. and S.”’ 
(Continued from preceding page) 
evitably inspire non-professional 
players’ groups to want to do a 

Gilbert and Sullivan show. 

Yes, after three years’ absence, 
D'Oyly-Carte will again be with us 
— and for rather an extended 
visit. According to Mr. Frederic 
Lloyd, General Manager of the 
Company, the three-month tour will 
open in New York City early in 
October and will continue there and 
in other cities until the first of 
1954. Definitely scheduled for their 
tour, in addition to New York, are 
Boston, Washington and Philadel- 
phia. Other cities will be played 
but no specific schedule has been 
set as yet. 

The second event which unques- 
tionably will give tremendous im- 
petus to these shows and do it on a 
nation-wide basis is the release, in 
February of 1953, of a new bio- 
graphical English motion picture 
which tells the life stories of Sir 
William S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
S. Sullivan. Mr. Lloyd has seen 
previews of the film and reports 
that it is excellent, being extremely 
well cast, well acted and beautifully 


Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 

engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 

Any publisher 


ov reference 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET + CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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photographed. He stated that he 
was particularly impressed with the 
authenticity of every detail. The 
various excerpts from the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas shown in the 
film are portrayed by the D'Oyly- 
Carte Opera Company. Mr. Lloyd 
believes the picture will be released 
here early in 1953 and is confident 
that it will received a most enthusi- 
astic welcome from the millions of 
American Gilbert and Sullivan fol- 
lowers. 

In considering the other peren- 
nial question — why do amateur 
producers and players and their 
audiences never seem to grow tired 
of Gilbert and Sullivan — it is 
quite probable that no one has the 
whole answer. I, personally, have 
long been interested in the phenom- 
enon of their unending success — 
I have tried to pick out, from letters 
and conversations with producers 
of the shows, the reasons why they 
are so enthusiastically faithful to 
the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition. 
Perhaps one producer said it all 
when he declared that: Gilbert 
and Sullivan is a disease — and a 
mighty pleasant affliction to have.” 

Acknowledging that the enthusi- 
asm may be in some respects, a 
“disease,” I believe there are sound- 
ei reasons for their continuing pop- 
ularity. Looking over all the shows 
that are offered, there are some that 
have a better and more dramatic 
story. There are others that, per- 
haps, have better music — still 
others that offer better costuming 
and scenery. But, overall, no single 
show seems to combine all these 
important factors with such excel- 
lence as Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Against such a backdrop, and 
with such impelling events to come, 
there is every reason to believe that 
Gilbert and Sullivan's famous oper- 
ettas will be top hits in 1953 and 
1954, from Broadway to Boston, to 
the assembly halls and little theatres 
in towns and hamlets from coast 
to coast. * * 
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A. master-lesson on fixing those bassoon reeds so 
they'll really play. Follow instructions and see! 


By NOLAN JOHN SAHUC 
Assistant Prof. 
Sonne Louisiana Institute 


S © YOU JUST purchased a bas- 
soon reed, and it doesn't 

work well at all. What are 
you going to do? Take it back? 
You'll probably get one in the 
same condition. Why not experi- 
ment a little with the reed your- 
self. You may be able to improve 
it you know. How? 

Before testing the reed be sure 
that the bassoon is in good play- 
ing order — no leaking pads, bent 
keys, stopped-up crook, etc. 

Test the reed with the bassoon 
on which it is to be played to de- 
termine how it responds on this 
instrument. If it is a good free- 
blowing one, it should respond 
equally well in the low as well as 
the high register. Usually com- 
mercial reeds are very stiff and are 
extremely hard to blow; how- 
ever, almost all reeds need some 
adjusting or fixing from time to 
time. 

Leaks 

Leaks in the reed cause the reed 
to blow hard and the bassoon tone 
to respond badly. There are two 
types of leaks: 

1. To locate: Place the reed 
on the crook, stop up the large 
end of the crook, and blow on 
the reed to see if air leaks out 
where the reed fits on the 
crook. 

Cause: Unevenness of the in- 

side of the reed. 


To Correct: The reed may be 
reamed slightly or smoothed 
down with sandpaper rolled 
around a match stick. 
2. To locate: Take the reed 
off the crook, hold a finger over 
the round end of the reed and 
blow to see if it leaks along the 
edges or the sides. 
Causes: Wires of the reed may 
be loose, or the reed may have 
become dry and the seams be- 
come loose. 
To correct: Tighten the wires 
slightly with a pair of pliers by 
twisting and pulling at the 
same time, or soak the reed in 
some water for a few minutes. 
Wires 
When the tips of the reed are 
too close together, the tone will 
be thin and tinny. Although the 
reed blows easily, the low tones 
will not respond. The tones from 
low B-flat upward to low G will 


Example No. 1. 


overblow the octave. The reed 
can be opened by one of two 
methods. 
1. Squeeze the first wire with a 
pair of pliers on the sides. This 


will open the tip and will stiff- 
en the tone. (See arrows in 
Example No. 1.) 

2. Squeeze the second wire on 
the top and bottom. This also 
will open the tip and will make 
the tone resonant (usually if 
the second wire is a little flatter 
the reed is more responsive). 
(See arrows in Example No. 2.) 


Example No. 2 


When the tips of the reed are 
too far apart or too wide open, 
the reed will be very hard to blow 
and the tone will be blatty. The 
reed can be closed by using the 
opposite or reverse of the above 
instructions — either squeeze the 
first wire on the top and bottom 
or the second wire on the sides. 

Cutting and Scraping 

If, after the above adjustments, 
you are still not satisfied with the 
bassoon reed, cutting or scraping 
it may prove helpful. 

1. Should the reed feel limber 

and play flat, test it by slurring 

low F to middle F without 
changing the embouchure. The 


Example No. 3 


middle F should be in tune with 
the low F. Try the same on 
low E to middle E. By this test 
you can determine whether the 
reed is flat. To make the cor- 
rection cut off the tip of the 
reed about a sixty-fourth of an 
inch. Use a razor or sharp 
knife and be sure to have the 
reed on a hard surface (a sharp 
pair of scissors may also be 
used). If one cut doesn't cor- 
(Please turn to page 56) 
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sturdy 


Embur All-Metal Musie 


No. 295 


Watch your band or orchestra players ‘snap 
up” the first time they use your new EMBUR 
Stands. They admire the rich, handsome 
appearance. They stop worrying about 
music sliding to the floor, or stands which 
upset at the slightest jar. Having first-rate 
equipment, they work more efficiently. The 
EMBUR Stand is the most durable one 
money can buy. Built entirely of metal, it 
wili withstand extremely hard usage and 
even abuse. The Embur All-Metal Stand 
incorporates many exclusive features not 
found in any other music stand 


One piece metal desk—extra wide ledge. 
Beautifully finished in an olive drab crackle 
effect, the desk is adjustable to any angle 
The wide music ledge minimizes the chance of 
music falling off the stand If desired, solid 
meta! desks may be substituted at the same 


price 
All steel rods—outer rod “butt-welded”. 
The strongest possible construction eliminates 


weak spots and “wobbly” joints. The specially 

designed thumb screw will never “work out 

and be lost 

Unbreakable malleable steel base. 
Malleable steel replaces cast iron in this 
model. A specially machined coupling ily 
joins the base to the stand proper 


Modern and attractive in design—handsome in 
appearance, the EMBUR all-metal stand “dresses 
up” the band or or in public appearances 
and promotes efficiency rehearsal 


Price, each, $10.25 
In Doz. Lots, each, $10.00 


Greater convenience for 

| 

EMBUR ALL-WETAL CONDUCTOR’S STAND 
} No. 2520 

T 

4 is adjustable to any sight or corad when an orcnestr 
{ Na Price — $16.50 each. 
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By FLORENCE C. BEST 
Union High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Around the World 
With Music 
bet you like . 

. To hike in Oe Vi ienna Woods 
high above the city, and look 
down on the Beautiful Blue 
Danube far below? 

. To play on Dohnanyi’s piano 
with its curving keyboard, in 
the Vienna Museum? 

. To pick a red geranium from 
the little pots in the windows 
of the small brick house with 
deep, slanting roof, in Roncole, 
Italy, where Verdi was born? 

4. To listen for the beautiful song 
of the Lorelei that supposedly 
lured the passing sailors to their 
death on the treacherous rock 
in the Rhine? 

. To be serenaded by a gondolier 
singing “Santa Lucia” below 
your hotel window in Venice? 

. To see the statue of Mozart in 
the town square in Salzburg, 
his birthplace 

. To attend an opera in the Mua- 
nich Opera House, which was 
erected especially by Prince 
Ludwig for the presentation of 
Wagner's operas? 

. To join the dance to the music 
of castanets and guitars in 
Madrid. 
serious as well as popular art, 
and the men outdance the 
women 


where dancing is a 


. To fly to the wonderful resort, 
Island of Majorca, where Fred- 
eric Chopin wrote his little prel- 


udes while he visited George 
Sand and her children? 

. To waken to the music of cow- 
bells on the crisp mountain air 
of Switzerland, where each ani- 
mal has a different toned bell ? 


Music Quiz Kids 
. Who was the first to adopt the 
clarinet fully in his orchestra ? 
. Who invented the phonograph 7 
. Who was the first great record- 
ing artist for the phonograph ? 
4. Who wrote the first opera for 
television ? 
. Who were the first to write mu- 
sic on lines ? 
Answers: 


& 


“It's a Great Day for 
the Irish” 

Captain Francis O'Neill, a for- 
mer Chief of Police in Chicago, 
born in Ireland of course, has col- 
lected 1800 Irish songs, 1,000 of 
which have never been published. 


The monks of 
among the finest 
Europe. 

The Irish harp had as many as 
52 strings. The post on the harp 
was developed by the Irish. 

Victor Herbert, the famous light 
opera writer, was born in Dublin. 

John McCormack was a great 
Irish tenor. 


Ireland were 
musicians of 


& 
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Matching Game 
Music We All Know 
Write the number of the music 
you would expect to hear at (for) 
a (an): 
a. Wedding ——-— 
b. Skating Party ——-—— 
c. Restaurant —-—- 
d. Church - 
e. Lullaby ——-— 
f. Parade —-—— 
g. Dance 
h. Symphony orchestra concert 
i. Football game 
j. Opera 
k. Oratorio 
|. Musical Comedy 
m. Funeral - 
n. Ballet 
o. Square Dance ———— 
p. Movie 
q. Ranch 
r. Serenade 
s. Sleighride — 
t. Political Rally —-—— 
u. Circus 
v. Banquet 
w. Boating Party -——— 
x. Singing Game 
y. Camp (army) ———— 
z. Radio or Television Party 
. Skater’s Waltz 
. Jingle Bells 
3. Onward Christian Soldiers 
. All Through the Night 
. School Song 
. Stars and Stripes 
. Star Spangled Banner 
8. For He's a Jolly Good Fellow 
. Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah) 
. Old Zip Coon 


(Please turn to page 5))- 
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MARCH 
FOLIOS 


THE BELLS OF ST. 


No. 65. FMBUR DURO FOLIO, 12”x144” 
of flexible waterproof, black, pebble grained 


leatherette. Will not break or crack. 


pockets for music. A beautiful folio of the 


finest quality. 


; Lots, each . 


No. 15 
vis AL MARCH FOLIO. Transparent tront and 
back, Kerato]l binding. Four styles, No. 1 with 
two marches visible, No. 2 with four marches 
visible, No. 3 with six marches visible, and No. 
4 with eight marches visible. 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Ditton E $0.30 $0.48 $0.70 $0.90 
Doz. Lots, each .27 AS 65 85 
No. 47. GODARD “ALL WEATHER” MARCH 
FOLIO. Very popular. Durable. Easy to handle 
while on the march. 
Prices 
No. 33. EMBUR DUPLEX FOLIO, March size, 
all weather type, transparent front and back, 
holds fe or 20 selections or 3 march size ——. 
ach 
Prices ibe Lots, each . 
No. 15. March (Size) FOLIO, “heavy "eden. 
with 10 muslin stubs; holds 20 selections. 


Prices Lots, each 
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No. 29. DELUXE Economo Folio. Black fiber, 
strongly reinforced and leatherette bound on 
all edges, with expansion back. A substantial 
folio with style and 


Prices 


§ Each 
Doz. Lots, each . 


No. 26 


CHORAL FOLIOS 


No. 45. EMBUR DURO-FOLIO, &'2”"x12”, made 
of flexible waterproof, black, pebble grained 
leatherette. Wéill not break or crack. Bottom 
pockets for music. A beautiful folio of the 
finest 


Prices Doz. Lots, each 
No. 26. _ECONOMO FOLIO, red rope paperoid. 


Prices 


Lots, each 

No. 18. CHORAL FOLIO, expanding type, re- 
taining flaps on end and sides; made of extra 
heavy black fiber. (Same style as No. 25 only 
with 
Each 

Doz, Lots, each 


Prices 


; No. 65 
| 
Eacl $1.45 
i 
No. 45 
| | 
\ * 4 
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USIC FOLIOS 


Beautiful, durable Embur Music Folios give your group a businesslike appear- 
ance ... save wear and tear on music. . . save rehearsal time by keeping 
needed music at finger tips. Hundreds of music groups everywhere use these 
folios year after year. Folios listed sent on approval. 


No. 25. CONCERT FOLIO, expanding type, 11” No. 28. ECONOMO FOLIO, size 11”x14”, heavy 
x 14”, made of extra heavy black fiberboard. red rope paperoid with cloth bound pockets. 
Retainer flaps on ends and sides. Holds all Special design of pockets facilitates the handling 
sizes of music or books. The expansion back of music. For the band or orchestra desiring 
and sides adjust themselves to the quantity of an all purpose folio at moderate cost. avis 


music held. Eac 


Prices 


Doz. Lots, each 


FILING ENVELOPES 


No. 2. E. M. B. FILING ENVELOPE, string 
fastener, vertical filing. 
Prices 60c per Doz. 3.75 per 160. 


No. 10. ENVO FOLIO, expanding type, holds 60 
to 100 copies of octavo, heavy red rope, string 
fastener. 


envelope for complete inventory and record of 
No, 24 performance. 
{ Per Doz. ....... $0.60 
No. 24. E. M. B. LOOSE LEAF CHORAL (100 for 4.15 
FOLIO, made of pebble grained black leather- EMBUR FILING ENVELOPES, ideal for filing 
ette. Equipped with wires to hold 6 or more band and orchestra music. Open top gives ready 
octavo numbers in loose leaf style. Two pockets. access to music. With instrumentation. 


Each 
Prices toe Lots, each 


No. 20. CHORAL REPERTOIRE RING BIND- 
ER, made of extra heavy fiber, loose leaf style. 
Pri { Each $0.50 INSTRUMENTATION LABELS 
. 40 Orchestra Labels, per set 
- 48 Band Labels, per set 
No. 27. DELUXE ECONOMO FOLIO, same as 
No. 26 but made of black fiber, strongly rein- SHELF BOXES 
forced and bound with leatherette on all edges. Size 15x1114x314” 
Prices $0.85 Size 834x1114x31," 
Doz. Lots, each Size 744x814x3¥,” 
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Chamber Music 
(Continued from page 26) 


so many leaders work very closely 
with schools of music, and in many 
cases are music educators them- 
selves. 


Ensembles in-Residence 
A large university in the middle 


west which has both a professional 
string quartet and a woodwind 


quintet in-residence on its campus 
reports that the members of the 
quartet teach half-time schedules 
and devote the remainder of the 
time to rehearsals and performance. 
Members of the woodwind quintet 
teach somewhat reduced schedules 
to permit time for a daily one hour 
rehearsal. 

Another college which has a 
string quartet in-residence describes 
the work of such a group as com- 
prising eight formal concerts and 


HOW BMI SERVES RADIO 
IN BUILDING CONCERT 
MUSIC PROGRAMS 


You may have noticed the recent increase 
in the broadcasting of Concert Music every- 
where. It is a fact that the nation’s 
broadcasters, with the help of BMI, are 
making a sincere effort to stimulate and 
encourage greater public interest in Con- 
cert Music. 


From a recent BMI survey. covering 1952. 
1,016 representative radio stations in 48 
states reported they were programming 
Concert Music consistently. Only 200 
others, chiefly part-time stations in West- 
ern and Country areas, did not use such 
music at all. 


Many stations devote as many as 100 hours 
per week to the presentation of Concert 
Music. The average time given to such 
programming is almost six hours per 
week, a figure which does not include net- 
work programs of Concert Music which 
many of these stations broadcast. 


BMI takes pride in the fact that the coop- 
eration of broadcasters, music educators 
and artists along with BMI's Concert 


CONCERT MUSIC and BROADCASTING 


Complete programs for 12 broadcast 
hours weekly and other helpful program 
date comprise BMI's Concert Music service 
te broadcasters regularly. 


A FEW COMMENTS 


Music Service is providing the spark for 
greater emphasis of “Goncert Music in 
Broadcasting. 


BMI Concert Music Services include: 


“BMI Concert Pin-Up Sheet" 
A monthly listing of new recordings 
of ding Pp y and 
standard compositions . . . widely 
used by broedcasters as an aid to 
better programming. 


‘Your Concert Hall’ 
A series of complete radio scripts 
for use with phonograph records of 
contemporary and standard classics. 
“Teday In Music" 
Dates and facts about the important 
music events of the month. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, 


New York Chicago 


Hollywood 


“1 was very interested in going over the plans for 
increasing the broadcasting of concert music through- 
out the country. This 1s, indeed. a worthwhile 
project which ought to do a considerable amount 
of good for the listening public, the composers and 
publishers, and the broadcasters themselves. 


Robert FE. Kintner, President, ABC 


“America needs the constant nourishment of the 
sources of its creative art, of which fine and serious 
music can be its noblest expression. BMI has my 
enthusiastic endorsement of the Concert Music 
Project. 


Frank Stanton, President, CBS 


Have always felt strongly regarding radio's many 
contributions towards furtherance of serious music 
appreciation in America. Any practical steps which 
would aid in increasing such appreciation should 
certainly be encouraged. I am particularly impressed 
with your Concert Music Project.’’ 


Frank White, President, NBC 


580 5th Ave., 
New York 36, N.Y. 


INC. 


Toronto e Montreal 


“the south. 
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teaching and coaching assignments. 
The content of each chamber music 
concert is discussed in the classes 
in music literature so that the stu- 
dents will come to the concerts 
acquainted with the music they are 
to hear. Members of the quartet 
attend the rehearsals of the college 
orchestra and coach the string sec- 
tions. The college conducts con- 
ferences and high school clinics in 
which the quartet participates. In 
addition, any of the high schools in 
the state may avail themselves of 
the services of this quartet. 


In another case where the school 
is fortunate in having an ensemble 
in-residence, the quartet often per- 
forms quintets with faculty mem- 
bers. Occasionally guest artists are 
hired to present unusual chamber 
programs with the quartet. This 
may call for the hiring of a flutist, 
clarinetist, oboist, or some other 
instrumental artist. 


While some schools utilize their 
ensembles in-residence almost ex- 
clusively in applied music courses, 
other schools find these and other 
ways to use the group most effec- 
tively. Among the courses which 
are particularly adaptable to the use 
of live chamber music performance 
for enrichment purposes are music 
literature, history, and appreciation 
classes. One school, for example, 
reports that in offering a survey 
course in the string quartets of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, the 
scores of these works are projected 
on a screen while the professional 
ensemble plays them. In this way 
the works are analyzed with much 
more value and meaning to the 
students. 


Regular Faculty-Ensembles 


A travelling faculty ensemble is a 
public relations medium for a music 
department of a large university in 
In addition to present- 
ing a regular series of concerts in 
the home school, the members of 
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this ensemble teach classes, give 
lessons, and tour. The ensemble 
goes on an annual concert tour of 
the high schools and colleges with- 
in the state and in neighboring 
states, taking about two weeks to 
complete the itinerary. In the 
meantime the classes are conducted 
by substitutes, and all lessons are 
made-up upon return of the musi- 
cians. Rehearsal of the quartet is 
done on the time of the member- 
players. These same educators 
carry a regular teaching load in 
addition to their rehearsals and 
concert activities. 


Faculty-Student Ensembles 


A popular group which functions 
as a public-relations agent for 
another school is one which in- 
cludes both a regular member of 
the faculty and students. The in- 
strumentation of this group consists 
of the regular woodwind quintet 
instruments and piano. For several 
weeks of each year this ensemble 
travels among the various high 
schools and colleges which invite 
them to perform. The partial cost 
of bringing this group to the school 
is a relatively small one because the 
college from which this group 
comes assists in meeting the en- 
semble’s traveling expenses. The 
benefit to the college is the excellent 
publicity, which, in turn, helps to 
attract more students to the school. 


Music Festivals, Institutes, 
Symposiums 


One effective enterprise which is 
becoming increasingly more popular 
is the music festival sponsored by 
colleges and music schools. These 
events are of varying duration and 
provide ways of bringing ordinarily 
unheeded programs to the attention 
of the public. 
ly invite considerable publicity and 
are particularly conducive to build- 
ing incentive and initiative in the 
participants. While some of these 


Such events general- 


festivals are given over to certain 
of the classical composers, others 
specialize exclusively in contempo- 
rary music. 

An example of such an event 
which was reported as being in the 
process of planning at the time of 
this writing is a festival of music 
honoring New England composers 
of the half-century. The person 
reporting this proposed activity 
stated that the greater part of the 


e CHORAL: 


NIGHT SONG (SSA) 


MUSIC (SSA or SATB) 


e BAND: 


THE TRUMPET POLKA 


THE HUNGRY HOBO 


the audience. 
$2.00 
*Choral Art Publications — 
Band Scores-ond 
Choral 


examination 
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By Williom Brooks ond Roy Lenox 
A humorous novelty sketch with nar- 
zation. Good entertainment to relax 


RCA 


EASTER LILIES (SA, SSA or SATB) 
LOOK FOR THE DAWN OF THE MORNING (SATB) 
ALAS, THAT | SHOULD EVER (SATB) 

*SEARCH MY HEART (SATB) 
"GLORY TO GOD (SATB) 


LADY OF SPAIN (SSA, SATB or TTBB) 
“THESE THINGS SHALL BE (SATB) 
“FLOWER OF JUNE (SSA) 


O REST IN THE LORD—from ‘Elijah’ (SSA) 
BRIGADOON SELECTION (SATB) 

*KEEP YOUR LAMPS TRIMMED (SSA or SATB) 
IF YOU KNOW THE LORD (SATB) 


CONCERTINO (Sonata No. 3 in C Major) Mozort-Greig-Cheyette 
MARIANNA — Modern Novelty 
BAND OF AMERICA MARCH (Concert Ed.) 
LEGEND OF THE GLASS MOUNTAIN 
ROBIN HOOD — Gverture 
CORNISH RHAPSODY (Piano & Band or Bond Only) 
BRIGADOON — Selection 
THE FLASHING EYES OF ANDALUSIA 
(from “Camera Studies") 
ITALIAN IN ALGIERS — Overture 
HAENSEL AND GRETEL — Overture 
WING-DING — Modern Novelty 


* RADIO CITY 


programs will consist of chamber 
music, 

Musical commemorations of an- 
niversaries of outstanding com- 
posers lend themselves very well 
to special occasions like music festi- 
vals. Numerous Bach Festivals are 
held in various schools annually, 
and particularly in anniversary 
years. Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, 
and other well-known composers 


(Please turn to next page) 


Gustav Klemm 18 
Mendelssohn-Francis = .18 
Lerner-Loewe 40 
Noble-Cain 

Bickley Reichner .20 


7.50 10.00 
Singer-Coilliet 3.50 4.75 


Poul Lavalle 3.25 4.50 
Rota-Dawson 5.00 6.50 
DeKoven-Reibold 7.50 10.00 
Bath-Bennett 6.50 9.00 
loewe-leidzen 6.00 8.00 
Sousa-leidzen 4.00 5.50 
Rossini-Coilliet 12.00 15.00 
Humperdinck-Coilliet 12.00 15.00 
Singer-Coilliet 4.00 5.50 
Lavalle-Tarto 4.50 6.00 


“STEP WITH PEP"’ BAND FOLIO 
Arranged by RICHARD W. HEINE 
Originator of Simplified Scoring 

for Marching Bands 
Contains top Marches by Sousa, aga 


ng 
Each Part 40 Conductor $1. 25 


TWO BAND SPECIALTIES 


THE VILLAGE BAND Vol. 1 
By Horry 0. Henneman 
arrangements for ensemble of 
Ist & 2nd Clarinets, Cornet, Trombone 
and Bass. Fun for all! 
$2.50 per Set 


Sole Agents, Sam Fox Publishing Company, Inc. 


‘FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
* NEW YORK 20, N Y 


2 
i 
fl 
4 
Tinel-Lundquist .15 ina 
Gertrude H. Richolson —.20 
E. Fred Morris 18 
Evans-Lamont —.20 
Raymond Rhea = .18 
Schubert-Coin 
| 
| 
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T THE SECTIO “Cowboy Squore Dance” and “Home- 
A FERENCES coming-Day” Medieys. It's chockful of in- 
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Chamber Music 


(Continued from preceding page) 


are frequently honored with festi- 
vals of vocal and _ instrumental 
chamber music. 


An Annual Contemporary Arts 
Festival is held by a school which 
is doing a great deal of pioneer 
work in the promotion of chamber 
music performance. The occasion 
is one which features a number of 
first performances of contemporary 
music, including chamber music. 
To give added impetus to creative 
activity, the school commissions a 
faculty member and graduate stu- 
dent to write a composition for the 
occasion. Students in composition, 
from a_ prescribed geographical 
area, meet in a symposium for 
several days to hear performances 
of their works and to discuss each 
other's compositions. Both faculty 
members’ ensembles and an en- 
semble in-residence participate in 
the concerts. 


Summer Workshops 


Another plan which is becoming 
increasingly popular and which is 
particularly adaptable to the promo- 
tion of chamber music is the work- 
shop. The plan functions similarly 
under the title of ‘Composers’ 
Conference.” Such occasions often 
call for audiences for concerts. It 
is profitable to get the audience to 
participate in some way, if at all 
possible, if only in a question and 
answer session with the composers 
whose works are being performed. 


One particular school which 
makes use of the Composers’ Con- 
ference arranges for a period of 
close collaboration between teach- 
ers, composers, and instrumental- 
ists. The work is carried out in a 
rustic, summer vacation setting. A 
number of different types of en- 
sembles are formed as needed from 
the supply of instrumentalists on 
hand. New compositions are tried 
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Jhe CHAPPELL GROUP 
For Concent Band 


Your Past Favorites Have Been! 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE MARCH .. Coates-Yoder 
THE KING AND I Selection Rodgers-Bennett 
HIGHLIGHTS from STATE FAIR Rodgers- Yoder 
JEROME KERN CONCERT BAND FOLIO . Kern-Yoder 

Now We Offer 
WARSAW CONCERTO 
By Richard Addinsel! 
Arranged for Piano and Band by Enk Leidzen 
Standard Band ee Symphonic Band 10.00 
Conductor (Piano Solo) 1.50 Extra Parts, each 50 
(each set contains two conductor parts—one for the piano soloist) 
UITE OF OLD AMERICAN DANCES 
By Robert Russell Bennett 


Standard Band 9.00 Symphonic Band 12.00 
Conductor 1.50 Extra Parts, each 60 
JINGLE BELLS 
Transcribed by Morton Gould 
Standard Band 3.00 Symphonic Band 4.50 
Conductor 75 Extra Parts, each 30 
The “HIGHLIGHTS FOR BAND” Series 
FINIAN’S RAINBOW : Lane-Yoder 


PORGY AND BESS Gershwin-Yoder 
Each of the above 
Standard Band 3.00 Symphonic Band 4.50 


Conductor 75 Extra Parts, each 30 


For Piano 


Your Past Favorites Have Been! 
SLAUGHTER ON TENTH AVENUE Richard Rodgers 
WARSAW CONCERTO Richard Addinsell 
MEDITERRANEAN CONCERTO Albert Semprini 
SPELLBOUND CONCERTO Miklos Rozsa 
Now We Offer 
; For Piano Solo 
DANCE GALLERY Morton Gould 2.00 
The Latest Additions To 
THE CHAPPELL SHOWCASE 
Arranged by Louis C. Singer 


BEWITCHED Richard Rodgers’ .50 
I'LL BE SEEING YOU Sammy Fain .50 
SO IN LOVE Cole Porter .50 
WUNDERBAR Cole Porter .50 


For Two Pianos — Four Hands 
FANTASY ON GEORGE GERSHWIN’S “PORGY AND BESS” 3.50 
(Arranged by Percy Grainger) 
A WONDERFUL GUY Richard Rodgers | 
FALLING IN LOVE WITH LOVE Richard Rodgers | 
(Arranged by Whittemore and Lowe) 


THE CHAP 


Chappell & Co., Inc. T. B. Harms 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. 
Gershwin 

RKO Building Rockefeller 
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Brings You Up-to-Date For 1953! 


For Concort Onchestra 


Your Past Favorites Have Been! 
The RODGERS AND HAMMERSTEIN ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Transcribed by Rosario Bourdon 


WATER MUSIC SUITE 
SLAUGHTER ON TENTH AVENUE 


Now We Offer 


The COLE PORTER ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
Transcribed by Rosario Bourdon 
Conductor a. 1.50 Parts, each ... 75 


CHAPPELL’S ENCORE LIBRARY FOR ORCHESTRA 
JUMPING BEAN Robert Farnon 
PORTRAIT OF A FLIRT Robert Farnon 
SAMBA SUD .. . Sidney Torch 
SHOOTING STAR .. Sidney Torch 


.. Handel-Harty 
Rodgers-Mason 


Each of the above 
Full Orchestra Set ... 5.00 Extra Piano-Conductor 75 
Extra Parts, each 


For Chorus 


Your Past Favorites Have Been! 


THE INFANT, JESUS Sime. William Stickles 
“SHOW BOAT” CHORAL SELECTION . .. Kern-Warnick 
THE BALLAD OF MAGNA CARTA ._.. Anderson-Weill 
“OKLAHOMA” CHORAL SELECTION Rodgers-Warnick 
“KISS ME, KATE” CHORAL SELECTION .. Porter-Warnick 


Now We Offer 
SHOWTIME CHORAL COLLECTION 


Volume 1 


2 Part SSA _ .75 SATB 1.00 
Choral Prelude’ LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT (SATB) . Erik Leidzen* 
Choral Prelude: ROCK OF AGES (SATB) .. .. Erik Leidzen* 
25 each 
(*Band accompaniment, transcribed by Erik Leidzen, is 
available for the Choral Preludes) 
WHEN WE GROW UP 
By Earl Robinson 
(A Cantata for Unchanged Voices and Piano with 
optional orchestral accompaniment) 


Price 1.00 


PELL 


Company Buxton Hill Music Corporation 
G&C Music Corp. Williamson Music, Inc. 
Publishing Corp. 

Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Chamber Music 
(Continued from preceding page) 


out under a laboratory situation, 
and both players and composers 
receive constructive criticism of 
their work. 

An Annual Summer Workshop 
in the Creative Arts is the title of 
a program offered by a_ school 
which seeks to depart from the 
traditional way of presenting col- 
lege courses. A first-rate profes- 
sional string quartet is imported for 
the summer session. The ensemble 
collaborates in teaching a course in 
chamber music literature and pre- 
sents a number of formal and 
informal programs. A complete 
survey of string quartet music is 
presented in this manner. 


Special Short-Period Features 


Those institutions which realize 
the value of having a professional 
ensemble in-residence on the cam- 
pus, and cannot afford to hire one 
by the year or for a semester, have 


devised other arrangements. One 
school, for example, reported that 
it hires a well-known quartet annu- 
ally for a week of lecture-recitals. 
Another school hires a professional 
ensemble for two or three days, dur- 
ing which time two concerts are 
given. For the rest of the time the 
musicians work with students. Ob- 
viously, even with a limited budget 
there are ways of availing oneself 
of valuable cultural resources in the 
field of chamber music in order to 
help provide for a more effective 
developmental program of musical 
growth for students. 

With costs of maintaining col- 
leges rising out of proportion to 
the income of these schools, it is 
becoming increasingly more difficult 
for colleges to offer to their stu- 
dents and to the community the 
kind of educational and cultural 
programs which they would like to. 
offer. Many schools which would 

(Please turn to next page) 
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Chamber Music 


(Continued from preceding page) 


like to hire professional ensembtes 
for concerts cannot do so because 
fees are higher for ensembles than 
for soloists. A number of colleges 
reported that in such cases the 
schools hire ensembles only occa- 
sionally, once or twice every two 
years. In some instances, certain 
interested persons in the commu- 
nity, desirous of bringing certain 
groups of musicians to the school 
and community, have underwritten 
the cost of the concert. 


FUN with STRINGS 


for YOUNG STRING ORCHESTRA PLAYERS 
By J. Frederick Muller and Betty Elmquist 


A collection of short drills and melodious tunes for string orchestra 


Large Notes—Full Score-—Easy Piano Accompaniment. 


Full Score $1.75 Parts. each .75 


Request Free Violin Book 


School Concert Bureaus 


BAND 


Full 
“Appalachian Suite (Folk) John Kinyon 5.50 8.00 


One mid-western school main- 
tains a concert bureau which oper- 
ates as a commercial venture seek- 
ing professional opportunities for 
its students, graduates, and faculty- 
This is an important step in helping 
to decentralize control of concert 
artists and in providing for a better 
balance in the distribution of musi- 
cal culture and employment oppor- 
tunities for artists. Prominent edu- 
cators have for some time been 
concerned about the practice of 
graduate music students leaving 
their home areas for some of the 
larger metropolitan centers which 
seem to hold professional oppor- 


TIME OUT 
tunities, however vague, for these 
for musicians. 
The conc bures f 


EASY COMPOSITIONS and ARRANGEMENTS cians need encouragement to remain 
in that region, operates as a com- 


By iM Paul Herfurth mercial venture. It seeks profession- 


al opportunities for its students, 


Sym. 


“Berkshire Hills (Overture) Howard Akers 5.50 8.00 
Christ Lay In Bonds Of Death —— Bach-D. Mairs 1.00 6.00 
*Deep River Suite (Spirituals) Prank Erickson 6.50 9.50 
Incantation (Concert) G. T. Jones 1.50 6.50 
“Introduction and Tango (Concert) Otto Helbig 6.50 9.50 
“Irish Folk Song Suite (Folk) Frank Erickson 6.50 9.50 


Mystic Cavern (Overture) Carl Frangkiser 5.50 8.00 


“Full Score Published 


Request Free Scores 


A collection of 12 melodies including “Some Day My Prince Will Come” craduates, and faculty. Until 
and “When You Wish Upon a Star”, ete. fa; 

fairer practices for employment are 

Conductor — $1.25 Parts. each 15 worked out in the commercial con- 

Request Free Violin Book cert field schoois must take the 


lead in guiding their students who 


BOI R are ready for concert work. 
NE, INC. Enverprises such as this one 


should be encouraged and sup- 
ported in order to keep the large 
numbers of music students and pro- 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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fessional musicians from migrating 
to the already over-supplied music 
centers. These persons are needed 
to help build culture in their home 
areas and should be assisted in 
every possible way to make it 
worthwhile for them to’ remain. 


Courses and Concurrent Activities 


An examination of the various 
plans, procedures, and course offer- 
ings submitted by music educators 
suggests a variety of representative 
plans of action. The many plans 
ef action being used by music edu- 
cators can be very helpful to those 
who seek ideas which they can use 
in their own teaching situations. 
Some courses are set up rather 
formally as special courses in cham- 
ber music literature and perform- 
ance. Others treat chamber music 
incidentally as part of the total 
music offering. The writer wishes 
to emphasize the fact that regard- 
less of how the course is organized, 
it takes an educator with back- 
ground, resourcefulness, imagina- 
tion, and vision to provide truly 
developmental experiences for stu- 
dents. 


Two outstanding examples have 
been chosen which are representa- 
tive of the effective utilization of 
resources for the promotion of the 
art of chamber music performance. 
In the first case the music budget 
permits the luxury of an ensemble 
in-residence. In the second case the 
school is dependent entirely upon 
the chamber music resources within 
the school, and the budget is very 
limited. 


The first case is a large university 
which -hires a top-ranking string 
quartet for one semester of the 
school year and offers a course in 
the history and literature of the 
string quartet annually. The les- 
sons are given through lectures and 
demonstrations. Various members 
of the music faculty join the chair- 


man of the string department in 
the individual lectures, and the 
string quartet participates. Illus- 
trations are also given by student 
groups and recordings. Auditors 
are charged an admission of two 
dollars for any of the lecture- 
concerts. Two concerts are pre- 
sented free of charge to the public 
by the professional ensembles dur- 
ing the term of the course. These 
are made possible by assistance of 
the Coolidge Foundation. 


In the second illustration, the 
school labors under the strain of a 
limited music budget but manages 
through effective leadership to ex- 
tend its work beyond the formal 
offerings of the classroom. A part 
of the letter which describes a 
working plan in chamber music ac- 
tivities in this small state teachers 
college follows: 


Chamber Music Programs by Profes- 
sional Groups: Not separate from our 


(Please turn to next page) 


JOHN F. MORRISSEY 
FOUR EPISODES for BAND 


Full 5.00 Symph. 7.50 


Grade 
c 


Extra parts .50 


MANUEL be FALLA 
RITUAL FIRE DANCE 


(transcr. by FELIX GREISSLE) 


Full 7.50 Symph. 10.00 


Grade 


Extra parts .50 


PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY 
PETITE SUITE (err. cray) 


Full 5.00 Symph. 7.50 


Grade 


Extra parts .50 


Gust off the Pross: 


A. GRETCHANINOFF 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND 
(arr. by WALTER BEELER) 


Full 5.00 Symph. 7.50 
Extra parts .50 


Grade 


EDW. B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA Bldg. 


Radio City 


New York 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC FOR EASTER 


’ Christ the Lord is Risen Today (SATB) David H. Williams .18 
See the Conquerer Mounts in Triumph (SATB) H. A. Sisler .20 
The First Easter Song (Two Choirs) W. A. Goldsworthy .18 
Easter Day (Two Choirs) George Kemmer .!8 
Earth's Darkest Hour (SATB) Claude Means .18 
That Blessed Easter Morn (S.A.} M. E. Caldwell .16 
Ride Onl Ride On! (S. A. B.) W. Glen Darst .18 


Approval copies on request 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., 1596. 4st. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


Concert Series. In this series we aver- 
age such a program once in two years. 


Student Programs: Two periods a 
week are reserved in the schedule of 
music students for rehearsals of regu- 
larly organized small ensembles. These 
ensembles usually include: two madri- 
gal groups, a brass ensemble, a wood- 
wind quintet, a string quartet. 

Occasions for which these 
perform on the campus are: assembly, 
music department student-faculty re- 
cital series, clubs, schools and educa- 
tional organizations in the college area. 
On Sunday afternoons practice rooms, 
studios and classrooms equipped with 
pianos are available to students for in- 
formal ensemble playing. 


Promotion of Chamber Music Pro- 
gram: The Music Department con- 
ducted a one-day clinic in April, the 
purpose of which was to acquaint school 
teachers with some of the possibilities 
of a small ensemble program and with 
suitable music materials for such a pro- 
gram. 


groups 


YY 


| FISCHER. INC. 


Since 1872 


SG S8 


Some Current Additions 
To the Many Successful Educational Works 
In the CARL FISCHER Catalog 


N 


We have been gratified by the in- 
terest shown by our students in these 


SNS 


GG 


TUNETIME FOR TEENTIME 


A SELECTION OF SONGS COMPILED AND ARRANGED IN 
MELODIC STYLE by IRVIN COOPER 
TWO-PART FOUR-PART 
of these 29 attractive numbers are ideal for the 
High mixed chorus or class group including un- 
changed (gir! or boy sor changing (combiata), and changed 
(light bar . 
O 3814 


UNISON 
The arrangements 
needs of the Jr 


.85 a copy 


activities and plan to expand and pro- 
mote the program further. 


Many schools, including this one, 
have demonstrated that a limited 
music budget is no excuse for an 


impoverished music education pro- 
gram, and this can be true, also, in 
providing chamber music experi- 
ences for students. 
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LET’S SING 


A COLLECTION OF PART-SONGS AND MATERIALS 
FOR A VARIETY OF GROUP MUSICA: ACTIVITIES 
by MARGUERITE V. HOOD and MARGARET C. PERRY 
A great help for accomplishing much with general music classes 
of Jr. High (or upper grade) groups where voices are changing. I! 
lustrated 


© 3728 


SSS 
SS 


SSS 


A variety of plans and procedures 
for developing chamber music per- 
formance has been presented here. 
These are in effect in institutions of 
higher learning and are continually 
being added to and improved as 
the needs of students and audiences 
become apparent. The working 
plans described were intended to 
suggest to music educators and lead- 
ers of ensembles ways for bringing 
about an active program in the 
development of chamber music per- 
formance. These plans, singly or 
in combinations, if wisely adapted 
by an enthusiastic and able leader, 
will add much to the ultimate devel- 
opment of a more musical public. 
And the future development of 
chamber music performance is con- 
tingent upon the development of 
this kind of public. * * 


.60 a copy 


CHORALE-TIME for SCHOOL BANDS 


43 CHORALES, WARM-UP EXERCISES, AND INSTRUMENTAL DRILLS 
ARRANGED OR COMPOSED by L. W. CHIDESTER 
A lendid aid with any band for warming (or tuning) up The 
spe cial individual! instrument drills with harmonized accompani 
nents aid ir and band development. All instruments cov 
red in 12 cleverly et ur books 
CONDUCTOR — 1.00 


SGI WWW 


player 


PARTS BOOKS — ea. — .60 


Our JUNIOR SYMPHONY Orchestra Folio 


ARRANGEMENTS by LORRAIN E. WATTERS 
A ‘Grade tr Jr. High” orchestra thriller. The quality of music 
throughout grows out of the appreciation program or correlates with 
t. (Adv. Violin and Violin B parts are available for ible Jr. High 
players 
PIANO-CONDUCTOR — 1.00 


PARTS, each — .60 


DRUM and BELL LYRA INTERLUDES for the Marching Band 
by JOE BERRYMAN © 3822 .75 
1S numbers that ac breather” spots 
between pieces by th 


lor and interest and cover 
full band 


CARL FISCHER, cooper Sa, New York 


Y BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 


LOS ANGELES 
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music education. One of the prob- 
lems in this area seems to be that 
on salesmanship. Due to the in- 
fluence of early studies in psychol- 
ogy, many believe that learning 
becomes more difficult after the 
age of forty. This seems beside 
the point, regardless of whether 
of not it is true. The purpose of 
adult music study, from a skill 
point of view, is not necessarily 
the end result, i.e., the acquisition 
of the skill, but rather the benefit 
of the pleasurable activities lead- 
ing toward the development of 
the skill. In other words, while 
an oldster may not look forward 
to becoming an accomplished 
pianist, the sheer fun of practice 
has been found to be very much 
worth while. 


Horizontally in scope we seem 
to be much weaker than vertical- 
ly. While the music teacher's sal- 
ary is paid by the Board of Educa- 
tion, the money comes from pub- 
lic taxation, and therefore the 
teacher is in reality a civic servant, 
a community specialist. Further- 
more, the school is becoming more 
and more a center of community 
activity, and with the rapid de- 
centralization in city life, with its 
community centers and suburban 
shopping centers, the school 
buildings and facilities are mov- 
ing toward around the clock use. 
With this trend the school, and 
its teachers, move into a more im- 
portant community focus. This 
trend of course is not new; for 
many years the music teacher, 
more than any other teacher, has 


bring about more community mu- 
sic programs currently operating 
in such cities as Flint, Michigan, 
and others. 


R EGARDING the scope of our pro- 

gram vertically, several fea- 
tures have disturbed many music 
educators for some time. Among 
these is the matter of a balance in 
curriculum. In the music cur- 
riculum throughout the nation, 
the only established pattern seems 
to be the offerings in the first six 
grades, and band orchestra, and 
chorus in the high school. Previ- 
ously we spoke about the grade 
offerings. As for the high school, 
it would seem that we again need 
to study our objectives. It may 
be that confining our offerings to 
band, orchestra, and chorus is the 
best way of leading to our objec- 
tives. However, it is a sad com- 
mentary on our system when we 
as teachers have become identified 


(Please turn to next page) 


The NEW, modern beginning 
band method by Gerald Prescott 
and June Phillips that means 
eer progress for your school 


It’s a method based on success- 
ful experience; it speeds up 
learning processes; provides a 
flexible teaching plan fitting 
YOUR ideas. . contains enough 
melodies to make a course in 
itself. 


At your Spring Conference, be 
sure to pyr a FREE COPY 
of Clarinet Book. 


5 floors of music 
for EVERYBODY 


68 South Tenth St. Minneopolis 3, Minn. 


| SUPPLEMENTARY SIGHT SINGING EXERCISES 


WALTER DAMROSCH 


(Late Musical Counsel of National Broadcasting Co.) 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
(Retired Director of Music in Public Schools of 
Greater New York ) 


_ KARL W. GEHRKENS 
(Prof. Emeritus of School Music, Oberlin College) 


281 pp 


m high rchooal oar college. 


Rounds and Canons 


The best and most complete volume of its kind in print. 
the very easiest melodies which even a beginner can sing to highly complex material 
in parts which the most advanced singers will find challenging. Ideal for theory classes 


$3.75 


The contents ranges from 


This complete source book of exercises, standard melodies, and folk songs provides: 


Easy Melodies in Major Keys 

Melodies Introducing Chromatic Tones 
Easy Melodies in Minor Keys 

More Advanced Melodies with Chromatics 
Advanced Melodies in Minor Keys 


Easy Two-Part Studies 

Easy Three-Part Studies 

Easy Four-Part Studies 

Advanced Studies in Part Singing 


Published by 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Fifth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 


Examination copies sent to faculty members on request. 


been called upon to do work 
seemingly unrelated to classroom 
activity. Frequently he is paid 
extra for this work, even though 
devoting many hours without ex- 
tra compensation. Perhaps a seri- 105 
ous study of what we used to call 
“extra-curricular” work might 
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the most complete 


classroom music program 


for all grades, 


Kindergarten through 
Junior High School. 


A five-fold program that encourages 


musical self-expression for every stu- 
dent through 
playing 


creative activities 


singing, listening, 


and 


instruments, dancing, 


MUSIC FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 


For nursery school and kindergarten. 


MORE SONGS FROM 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


Additional 
tions from Books I to VI for grades 
1 to 6. 
Records for each grade. 


records 95 selec- 


neu 


There are now four Columbia 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


7 and 8. 


For grades 


15 East 17th Street, New York 3, N_Y. 


Offices in Chicago, Dallas, San Francises 
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within the profession as “Band 
man,” ‘choral man,” or “orchestra 
man.” Furthermore, we are train- 
ing people for technical prof- 
ciency in an instrument which, ex- 
cept in very few cases, will be 
placed on a shelf after graduation. 
In addition, our students are gain- 
ing very little in the way of musi- 
cal insights, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding. This pattern has 
changed within the past twenty 
five years. In the old days, when 
we “took music,” we studied it: 
we learned about composers and 
compositions, music history, con- 
temporary artists, travelogues, and 
national music. 


When interrogated about the 
reason for the omission of the old 
“studies,” the average music teach- 
er today will reply that there just 
isn't enough time, because of the 
pressure of football games, the 
contest, too many programs, and 
so on. It would seem that, as a 
profession, we have allowed our- 
selves to slip into habit patterns 
without inspecting the path, or its 
goal. 


As was suggested, the contest is 
frequently mentioned as being a 
reason for the lack of music study 
subjects. The literature for years 
has been full of articles about the 
contest, pro and con. We are not 
concerned here with whether or 
not the contest constitutes a prop- 
er activity in music education, 
but with the loss to the contest of 
one of its most valuable features, 
the music memory contest. Stu- 
dents, in the days of the music 
memory contest, emerged with a 
fine knowledge of musical themes, 
and of a certain class of musical 
literature. Nowadays, the only 
music the student knows is cur- 
rent popular music, and Ais part 
in the band, orchestra, and choral 
music currently played or sung. 
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Reasons for dropping the music 
memory contest are quite obvious 
of course. The band or choral di- 
rector gains his reputation from 
the excellence of his organization. 
This excellence is demonstrated 
aurally, and can be measured com- 
paratively. In many, many Cases, 
success at the contest is responsi- 
ble more than any other factor for 
promotion. Not so with the mu- 
sic memory contest. The music 
memory contest however, more 
than any other contest feature, 
seems more in line with building 
an audience, than any of the per- 
formance contests. 

While the solo and small en- 
semble contests have not disap- 
peared, emphasis upon them has 
been sharply reduced. Here again, 
is a weakness in our program, 
since the solo and small ensemble 
constitute the real “carry-over” 
into adult life. Many music edu- 
cators hold to the Dewey philoso- 
phy that “education is life.” Since 
we as teachers are responsible for 
the “life” activities, can't we sup- 
ply them from the many which 
will be useful throughout life? 
At first thought, these paragraphs 
may seem to constitute arguments 
for deleting band, orchestra, and 
chorus from our program. Not 
so; it is merely a plea to return 
the lost features to the program. 

The lack of established patterns 
of offerings in the Junior high 
school is disturbing, not because 
of lack of standardization, but be- 
cause the lack of it indicates con- 
fusion. In a recent survey of the 
music in seven cities, it was dis- 
covered that seven different jun- 
ior high school music programs 
were being offered. Only rarely 
do we see a teacher who prefers 
to teach in junior high school. 
Participation in music on an elec- 
tive basis in high school is in the 
neighborhood of an average of 
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twenty-five per cent. In the jun- 
ior high school the percentage is 
much lower. Granted that junior 
high school is a difficult area in 
which to teach; granted that dis- 
cipline problems are numerous; 
yet is it not possible that these 
problems would disappear if we 
were to hit upon, or rather, de- 
sign a program acceptable to jun- 
ior high school children ? 

The lack of interest in research 
on the part of the average music 
teacher is amazing. In industry 
it has been discovered that music 
increases milk production about 
ten per cent, egg production about 
eleven per cent. These are only 
examples of hundreds of discov- 
eries affecting industrial produc- 
tion. Similar discoveries have been 
made in the teaching and learning 
of music. Again, as an example, 
the studies of Rubin-Rabson in 
piano learning prove that the 
“hands-together” method is far 


superior to the ‘“hands-apart” 
method, but the average piano 
teacher, having acquired what she 
knows about piano, and about 
teaching from one, two, or three 
piano teachers, knows nothing 
about the new discoveries. The 
vicious part of it is not the loss to 
the present group of children 
studying, but the cycle which per- 
petuates it. Fortunately, so far as 
the public school music teacher is 
concerned, certification laws and 
salary increment plans force the 
teacher:'to do summer school work 
at certain intervals. The private 
teacher, of course, has no such com~ 
pulsion. 

Somewhere along the line, mu- 
sic as a recreation has been lost in 
our public school program in our 
mad scramble for higher standards 
and in our mass production meth- 
ods. We should not forget that 
in a broad sense all music is rec- 
reational. If this were not so, at- 


tendance at concerts would be a 
duty, and the concert audience 
would be reduced to a paltry few. 
Until all the people like music, it 
will not occupy the place which 
it as a subject deserves. We have 
been so busy establishing music, 
that we have neglected to entrench 
it. Part of the reason for this is 
the reluctance of schools and col- 
leges to look upon recreational 
music as a credit subject, and the 
much talked of high standards 
previously mentioned. Standards, 
in our case, must necessarily be 
related to the needs of the people. 
Regarding music as an art, espe- 
cially in the higher echelons in 
our educational system, is essen- 
tially a good philosophy, provided 
that at the lower levels it is a rec- 
reation, for many will remain in 
that status. It seems fundamental 
that from the quantity who begin 
by using music as recreation, will 
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Collection 
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Renaissance to 
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Negro Spiritua' 
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S.S.A. 


S.A.T.B. 


Boys In Harmony-Gilliam T.T.B.B. . 
Classic Songs-Ward S.A. ....... 


Arr. by Lehman Engel 
French-Netherland 


Italian ..... 
English 
Vol. IV German ......... 


Stephen Foster Fantasy-Reibold — 
Stephen Foster Airs-Reibold-Riegger — 


Mikado Fantasy-Bourdon (Orch) — 


Send For Copies ‘‘On Approval” 
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emerge the quality who regard 
and enjoy music as an art. To 
deny music as recreation at the 
lower levels is to deny music to 
the vast majority. 

One further word about stand- 
ards. An alarming psychology has 
permeated the profession in re- 
cent years. For convenience we 
will call it the “toleration of me- 
diocrity.”” This is evident in most 
contests, and in many school pro- 
grams. It is a psychology which 
is easy to understand, but not to 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


new 


VISIT 
BOSTON MUSIC CO.’S 
EXHIBITS 
AT THE MENC 
MEETINGS 


FOR THE YOUNG 
ORCHESTRA 
in 


Program Music 


from TMany Lands 


compiled and arranged by 


Frances Forster and 
Dorotha Matson 


School program music, in- 
teresting to play and listen 
to, but not too difficult for 
the average young musician. 
Scoring provides for particu- 
lar characteristics of young 
orchestras. Send for lead 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BosTON 16, MAss. 


be forgiven. Choir directors for 
example, listen to bad intonation, 
and try to rectify it, but day by day 
good intentions are weakened by 
sheer repetition, and finally, the 
intonation fails to disturb. From 
then on of course, it is hopeless. 
The widely spreading clinic sys- 
tem will be of much help in this 
respect, but it is not the whole 
answer. High school children will 
play or sing in tune exactly in 
proportion to the standards de- 
manded by the teacher. 
Television is currently giving 
the whole teaching profession 
some concern. A study last year 
in the New England area indi- 
cated that grades were being low- 
ered by some thirty per cent, and 
that this was directly traceable to 
television. Perhaps grades are not 
the criterion by which we should 
measure progress; perhaps the 
gain due to television will offset 
the loss in school designed subject 
matter. Radio, twenty years ago, 
gave us the same concern. Tele- 
vision has one especial advantage 
over radio; it is visual and aural, 
and this has long been recognized 
as an improvement over visual or 
aural learning. The teaching pro- 
fession must try to insure pro- 
grams which are worth while. 


OME of our terminology is ar- 

chaic and inconsistent. We in- 
sist on anglicising parts of words 
and leaving other parts in the 
original; for example, concert- 
meister. If we are to anglicise, we 
should anglicise all of the word, 
leave it all in 
the original, “Konzertmeister.”” In 
addition, we are inclined to ab- 
breviate at times, as “piano,” 
“cello,” and at other times use the 
full word, “pianoforte” and (usu- 
ally misspelled) “violoncello.” 
Piano, violin, and cello constitute 
a piano trio, not a string trio; 
double bass is the proper term, 
not string bass, or bass viol. These 
are only a few examples of in- 


concertmaster, or 
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consistencies or mistakes in our 
terminology. Fortunately, phar- 
macists and physicians are not in 
the habit of making such errors. 

No inventory would be com- 
plete without a word concerning 
the process of teaching itself. Per- 
haps the best way to describe the 
matter would be to say that we 
need more vitalized teaching. Re- 
cently, in a major city, the author 
was sitting in a sixth grade music 
room, waiting for a meeting to be- 
gin, and was struck by the number 
of portraits and busts of famous 
composers. On second inspection 
however, it appeared that all of 
the composers were pictured as 
old men, most of them with long, 
grey beards! What inspiration 
can this be to a sixth grade child? 
On another occasion, the author, 
visiting a class in “general music,” 
listened to a forty minute dis- 
course on Bach, after which the 
teacher played a phonograph rec- 
ord of a Bach chorale. Not one 
word about the music. How much 
better it would be to use pictures 
of the contemporary musical 
scene, pictures of people present- 
ly engaged in music, and places 
currently of outstanding musical 
interest. 

According to one of our educa- 
tional philosophers, our use of 
antiques suggests cultural deca- 
dence. Certainly it is true that look- 
ing backward is not so important 
as looking forward. Pictures and 
busts of ancient composers should 
be regarded as relics, not symbols. 
Knowing about the life of a com- 
poser may be interesting to a few, 
but it cannot contribute to an en- 
joyment of the music. Granted 
that vitalized teaching is more dif- 
ficult, nevertheless, if we are to 
build concert audiences, increase 
the number of musical amateurs, 
and strive to attain our objectives 
in general, we will give some 
thought to the process of vitaliz- 
ing both teaching and learning. 
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Community Artists Group 


In many communities there are 
quite a number of people who are 
interested in the various activities 
which might come under the head- 
ing of the plastic arts, such activi- 
ties as painting, sculpture, wood 
carving, etc. This group would 
have in its organization certain spe- 
cial interest groups in the various 
forms of the arts, and its activities 
might include monthly or periodic 
meetings of members to talk shop 
or to study. Private and semi-pri- 
vate art shows or possibly one-man 
shows, window shows in coopera- 
tion with the downtown merchants 
for the display of the art work of 
various members of the organiza- 
tion are also good possibilities. 
Classes in connection with the 
school, for adults and for children, 
in various phases of the arts such 
as posters and painting in oil, 
water, tempera, or crayon — clay 
modeling, sculpture, wood carving, 
etc. are potential activities. An 
artists’ group could create a circu- 
lating art library and furnish pic- 
tures for the various schools, sort 
of a circulating gallery. Another 
activity could be the conducting of 
children’s tours to some nearby art 
gallery or museum and the fostering 
of an annual or semi-annual art 
festival and exhibit to include all 
phases of the arts. And in this 
connection, and in coordination 
with other cultural groups, there 
could be music and drama in what 
might be called a Fine Arts Festival 
each year. 


Camera Club 


The “Camera Club” is another 
activity in which the artist*‘c muse 
seems to be very interestea. The 
study of composition, photographic 
methods, field trips for the purpose 
of making photographs, portraiture 


and other activities known to the 
amateur and _semi-professional 
photographer would be the basis 
for the activities of a camera club 
group. And here again, coordinated 
with the community artists group, 
the community theater group and 
the community music group, there 
could be many activities which 
would overlap and create interest 
for everyone concerned. 
Literary and Hobby Clubs 

“Literary Clubs’’ could include 
the Browning Society, the Shake- 
spearian Society, and various study 
groups in various phases of litera- 
ture. 

In almost every community some 
organization periodically sponsors 
a hobby show where collections and 
hobbies in the creative arts can be 
displayed. Here again is an oppor- 
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Happy Cheerful 
OPERETTAS. 


by 
Otis M. Carrington 


Write and tell us 
your needs. 
We send examination 
copies for your 
convenience. 


When you wish an 
Operetta 
think first of 


Myers & CARRINGION 
SCHOOL OPERETTAS 
Califor 


As recorded by Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians 
Roy Ringwald's unique setting of fourteen Negro spirituals 
and Biblical passages captures in words and music the hun- 
dred moods and messages of Holy Week, from the sorrow 
of the Passion to the exultation of Easter Morn. This dra- 
matic presentation for mixed chorus, piano and narrator is 
ideal for college, church, and high school use. Performance 
time: 14 minutes. 75¢ 
ALLELUIA 
From Anatol Liadoff's suite of Russian folk songs comes the in- 
spiration for this spirited choral anthem for Easter. $.A.1.B. 20c 
WHEN I SURVEY THE WONDROUS CROSS 
A hymn-anthem arrangement of this Lenten favorite, scored to 
be performed by mixed, male, treble or combined choirs. 20c 
Many more Fred Waring Easter selections are 
listed in our complete catalogue, free on request. 
hawnee inc. 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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ed eresting and Different ! 


INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


) Arranged by WiiLIAM H. CHALLIS 
Bb CLARINET QUARTETS 


For 4 Bb Clarinet: with Score 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
DEEP PURPLE 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THROUGH THE YEARS 
price $1.50 each 


BRASS QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Trumpets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones with Score 


THROUGH THE YEARS 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
price $1.50 each 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


For Ist Saxophone Eb Alto, 2nd Saxo- 
phone Eb Alto, 3rd Saxophone (Eb Alto 
and Bb Tenor printed seporately), 4th Sax- 
ophone (Bb Tenor and Eb Baritone printed 
separately) with Score 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
SONG OF LOVE 
price $1.50 each 


TROMBONE QUARTETS 


For 4 Trombones with Score 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
LAURA 


price $1.50 each 


STRING QUARTETS 


For Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello 
with Score 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
DAY BREAK 
IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
MOONLIGHT MOOD 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 
price $1.50 each 


BRASS SEXTETS 


Ist and 2nd 
Baritone (Bass-Treble) and 


WITHOUT A SONG 
TEMPTATION 
LAURA 
BLUE MOON 
price $1.75 each 


For Ist and 2nd Cornets, 
Trombones, 
Tubo 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
Agent for Robbins Music Corporation 
eo Feist, Inc. * Miller Music Corporation 
799 Seventh Avenue * New York 19.N. Y 
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tunity for coordination in connec- 
tion with various other cultural 
activities in the community. 


The Community Music Group 


The Community Music organi- 
zation would sponsor concerts of 
various kinds. In communities 
large enough -it would sponsor a 
civic orchestra and /or chorus which 
would give periodic concerts. 

In cooperation with the Ministe- 
rial Alliance and the A.G.O. local 
chapter, organ vesper concerts in 
various churches throughout the 
community could be arranged. Also 
in cooperation with the Ministerial 
Alliance, the music organization 
could arrange a church music fes- 
tival whose aim would be to en- 
courage, foster, and improve church 
music in the community. 


It could sponsor a piano festival 
in which the piano teachers of the 
community would work together to 
give a multiple piano concert using 
anything from duos to as many, 
perhaps, as sixteen pianos. A 
group like this can do a tremendous, 
amount of good in fostering co- 
operation between the piano teach- 
ers, and also in improving the 
quality of piano teaching in a com- 
munity. 

Chamber music groups or “house 
music” groups which would gather 
just for the fun of playing chamber 
music together and perhaps play for 
each other or give an entire chamber 
music festival, each group contribut- 
ing to the festival concert, should 
be encouraged. 

Opera activities would coordinate 
the group interested in theater, with 


Ensemble Collections 


CHAMBER MUSIC COLLECTIONS (New) 


Individually C 
FLUTES (Easy 


Bass Clarinet; Easy to Medium) 


ENSEMBLE CLASSICS SERIES 


CLARINET QUARTE’S, Vol. | (Four B 
CLARINET QUARTET: 


BRASS Vol. | (Two 


or Trombone and Baritone) 


principles of the widely used first vol: 


for intermediate instruction 


SELECTED 


SAXOPHONES (Two Altos and Tenor; Easy to Medium) 
THREE WOODWINDS (C Fiute, B> Clarinet, and Bas or 


individually Compiled and Edited; Easy to Medium 


Vol. I) (Two Bos, Alto and Bass) 
Cornets, Horn in F, and 


rom or Baritone) 
BRASS QuaRters, Vol. Il (Two B- Cornets, and Two Trombones 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS by H. Voxman 
ADVANCED METHOD FOR CLARINET, Vol. li—o 
INTRODUCING THE ALTO OR BASS CLARINET——o transfer method 
SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or Trumpet, Vol. | (Easy to Medium) 


SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or Trumpet, Vol. I! (Advanced) 
SELECTED STUDIES ~ Trombone (Advanced Etudes and Scales in All Keys) .... 
{A 


5544 WEST ARMSTRONG AVENUE, 
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the art group, with the ballet or 
square dance groups, with the 
camera club in producing parts of 
operas or a complete opera occa- 
sionally. 

Study classes (“Appreciation” 
courses) could be sponsored in con- 
junction with the YMCA, YWCA, 
or the various service clubs of the 
community. 

A community music group would 
also work in close cooperation with 
the school music and act as a clear- 
ing house for all musical activities 
in the community so that each 
would be dignified by the support 
of all. Or if the personnel is avail- 
able the community music group 
could act as a consultant on music 
matters for churches, parents, pri- 
vate teachers, school music, service 
clubs, YMCA and YWCA, various 
music clubs, study groups in music, 
industrial music groups, and down- 
town Christmas music for the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Ministerial Alliance 


Nearly every community has a 
Ministerial Alliance which, in ad- 
dition to its own activities, could 
cooperate with the music group in 
producing church music festivals 
and organ vespers or in conducting 
classes in chuch music; and, in con- 
junction with the A.G.O. chapter it 
could work to improve the organ 
playing and other church music in 
the community. 


Organization 


E XPERIENCE has shown that each 

one of the foregoing groups 
ought to be fairly autonomous, or- 
ganized in its own way for its own 
specific problems and activity, and 
that each organization should be a 
well-knit group with regular meet- 


ings and activities. In other words 
each should be a going concern. 
In the event that a given community 
doesn't have all of the above or- 
ganizations, or many others which 


are not mentioned, some of the al- 
ready established groups could help 
to get others started by sponsoring 
the first few meetings and getting 
interest aroused to the point where 
organization can take place. For 
an example, in Independence, Mis- 
souri, the Community Music Asso- 
ciation was one of the first to get 
started. It then began and carried 
out for two years an Art Exhibit 
and Festival, sponsored by the Com- 
munity Music Association. After 
the first two festivals those inter- 
ested in that particular type of work 
were invited to get together and 
torm their own organization and in 
subsequent art shows take over the 
management. Then the Community 
Music Association offered to pro- 
vide a chamber music concert in 
connection with the Art Festival so 
that it was primarily an art festival 
but music was worked into it so that 
these two arts were coordinated. In 
like manner the Community Music 
Association sponsored a Church 
Music Festival for a few years until 
the Ministerial Alliance developed 
interest in the project, after which 
it was turned over to the Ministerial 
Alliance to manage. The Com- 
munity Music Association cooper- 
ates with them in providing the 
various musical portions of the fes- 
tival. 


A Central Agency 


As pointed out in the beginning 
of this article, there is a need for 
a central agency for coordination of 
the various activities of the many 
cultural groups in a community. It 
might well be called an Allied Arts 
Council, consisting of two members 
each (President or artistic director 
or secretary or other) from the 
larger community organizations 
such as the art association, music 
association, little theater group, and 
one member each from the Minis- 
terial Alliance, American Guild of 
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Cundy-BETTONEY. 


JODWIND SOLOS 


eative ists dor d953 


— and PIANO 
Grades 1 & 


Minuet from L’Artesienne Suite 


E FLAT CLARINET and PIANO 
Grades ili & IV 
Bergson Scene 


di We 
Chapelle — Une Serenade 
Grades V & Vi 
Ourand — Valse in E> 


B FLAT — and PIANO 


Grades V & 
Cavallini — and Tarantella 
Gaubert 


Marty — First 
Sooty — Concerto |, Op. 26 

Weber — Duo 

B> BASS CLARINET and PIANO 
Grades Ili & IV 

Bassi — Nocturne 

Offenbach — La Musette .... 

Orlamunder — 

Grodes V & 

Schmutz Rondino 


Thornton — Une Pensee Lointaine . 


Grodes 


Grades V 
Handel — Fa a 1 and 2 


ENGLISH HORN and PIANO 


Grades tli & IV 
Wuzart — Adzgio Religioso 
BASSOON and PIANO 


Grade IV 
Weber — Hungarian Fantasie ................ 


Grades II! and 1V — Medium 
Grades V and Vi — Difficult 


Copies of the above publications will be sent to qualified 
teachers on 30 day approval. 


Note: Over 150 solos and ensembles for 
brass instruments published Cundy Sune are in- 


by 
cluded in the N.I.M.A.C. lists. A list of these publi- 
cations is available upon Write to Dept. 18. 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc 


HYDE PARK. BOSTON 36. MASS 
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Handel — Sonata No. 3 75 
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Sacchini — Andantino Grazioso .............. 50 
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EASY but QUALITY 
Band and Orchestra 


NUMBERS 
It’s difficult to write EASY band 


and orchestra numbers that are 
also GOOD MUSIC — insprr- 
ing, brilliant, appealing for per- 
former and audience. Only a 
feu com posers for the school 
field have learned the trick. Here 
is a carefully selected group of 
marches, novelties and program 
numbers for band and orchestra 
that fully measures up to these 
requivrenie nts. 


BAND 

Marches 
F. B. 

American Patriots — 
arr. Yoder $1.25 
Eyes Front — Rader 1.25 
First Division — Yoder 1.25 
Hilltoppers — Yoder 1.25 
Royal Purple — Griggs 1.25 


Novelties 
At the Animal Fair — Yoder 1.50 
Little Wooden Soldier — 


Clark Y oder .. 150 
"Round the Band — 
arr. Yoder .. 2.28 


Program Numbers 


Breath of Spring — Holmes . 1.50 
Sleepy Time — arr. Yoder 1.25 
To You We Pledge — Yoder 1.25 


ORCHESTRA 
Marches 
Hit Parade — Clark Holmes 1.50 
Honor Student — Holmes 1.25 


Novelties 


Fiddler's Contest — Yoder 1.25 
That Old Bass Viol — Yoder 1.25 


Program Numbers 
Blue Skies — Jensen Holmes 1.50 


Canzona — Holmes . 1.50 
Dragon Fly — 
Saunders Holmes 1.50 


Send for Approval Copy 
Today 


Raymond A. Hotfman Co. 


118 W. Ohio St., Chicago 10 


Central Community Agency 
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Organists chapter, public school 
music department, public school art 
department, public school dramatics 
department, Browning society, and 
others. The chairmanship of the 
council could be rotated each year 
or regular officers elected at peri- 
odic intervals. Experience has also 
shown that such a council should 
meet regularly with a set routine. 
This seems to be important if it is 
to be successful — perhaps meet 
once every two months or even 
once a month during the busy sea- 
son of the year. The functions of 
the council would be to: 

1. Coordinate dates of all activi- 
ties for the season making sure that 
they are spread out and that there 
are no conflicts on important dates 
or between groups where there 
would be an overlapping of inter- 
est. 

2. Perhaps set a theme or over-all 
idea for the year's activities of all 
groups. This would take a great 
amount of thought and planning 
and possibly would not be advisable 
each year. 

3. Coordinate overlapping activi- 
ties such as the combination of the 
Art Festival and chamber music: 


An art show and an orchestra 
concert or music lectures, per- 
haps the showing of impression- 
istic paintings together with and 
a demonstration of impressionis- 
tic music. 

The Browning society together 
with the theater group perform- 
ing something like “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street.” 

The Ministerial Alliance and the 
A.G.O. chapter and the music 
group planning together such 
activities as the organ vespers 
and church music festival. 

The music, dramatic, camera 
club, and artist group working 
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offers your school 
so much more than 
any other organ! 


MODEL 2C2 


BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Look them all over in detail . . . com- 
pare the tone, performance and mu- 
sical variety. You'll find Connsonata 
offers more value, more gorgeous, 
rich, pure-organ tones, and a wider 
selection and range of true solo 
“voices."” No other organ offers so 
much for the money! You can depend 
on Connsonata, too, because it is a 
development of the Sound and Elec- 
tronic Research Laboratories of 
C. G. CONN LTD., world’s largest 
manufacturer of band and orches- 


tra instruments. 


AMERICA’S FINEST 

ELECTRONIC ORGAN 

4 MODELS 

AVAILABLE 
PRICES 

START AT 
$1264 


CONNSONATA, Div. of C. G. CONN LTD., 


Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. 254 
Send free literature on 
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out the details of an operatic 
performance. 


The camera club and art group 
working out the details of a por- 
trait show demonstrating the use 
of the camera and the brush, or 
crayon. 


The combination of photography 
and music. 


The piano festival coordinated 
with the private teachers’ recitals. 


School and children’s concerts. 


The benefits of the activities of 
an allied arts council are almost too 
many to even try to mention. It is 
a matter of ‘“‘one for all and all for 
one.’ Each has a vested interest 
in the other and the activities of all 
are dignified by the cooperation of 
all the cultural agencies of the com- 
munity. The activities of the season 
are spread out without date con- 
flicts, which makes it possible for 
each to be better supported by the 
community. It gives prestige to 
each group and helps to build mo- 
rale and helps the struggling begin- 
ner organization. It fosters a com- 
munity pride which goes beyond 
the activities of any one group. 


Leadership 


In order to accomplish this kind 
of an organization in a community, 
there must be a dynamic leadership. 
The music educator must believe in 
community improvement, in service 
— not personal gain or personal 
glory. The secret of success is to 
get many people to work at it, not 
just a few names.on a brochure. 
There should not be any snob ap- 
peal in this activity but community 
service should be the ideal and the 
goal. The activity of a community 
agency for the arts, such as the al- 
lied arts council, will take time 
from those who are active in its 
leadership and it will require people 
who will see the ideal and then take 
the time and the work to reach it. 


It should be placed on a service, 
not a social level and should be 
community-wide. Try to reach 
everybody, find ways to sell various 
activities to the public, try to start 
where the people of the community 
are and help them to grow in their 
appreciations. In doing this it will 
be necessary sometimes to use show- 
manship or even the spectacular on 
occasion, but always keep in mind 
that quality is more important than 
quantity and that even with show- 
manship there can be good quality. 
Don’t try to do too much all at 
once. In the opinion of the writer 
of this article it is necessary that 
it be kept “operation amateur.” 
It is cultural and artistic apprecia- 
tion for the people and by the 
people and, to an extent, of the 


THE ART OF MEMORISING 


Memory-Playing and Sight-Reading by 
a Metnods over thirty years. Free 
rochure with U.S.A. and Canadian ap- 
preciction. Ali lessons by air mail. State 
instrument and offs 

Director oi Studies, ‘Master- Method” 
Courses, (Studio 2 14, Edgeworth Cres- 
cent, London, N.W. 4. ENGLAND 


people, provided the leadership 


is of the right quality. * * 


GOWNS 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 9 
DOCTORS 


for over 93 years 


Write for catalogue No. 90 
and specify colors desired 


GEORGE EVANS & 
COMPANY, INC. 
since 1860 


132 North Fifth St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Dept. E 


ONCE Gpon } 
A TIME 


Ru 
MPELSTILSKIN 


‘a natural” 


615 North La Salle Street 


Now Sure-Fine Operetta Hit — 
ONCE UPON 


Music by DON WILSON 
Adapted and Written by JANE DALTON, from 
“Rumpelstiltskin”, Story by Hans Christian Andersen 


Fast-moving, dramatic dialog in the idiom of young 
people, packed with the suspense of intrigue and 
triumphant victory of the lovely heroine. Large cast, 
catchy tunes in easy range for young voices make this 


Complete, $1.25. 


OTHER POPULAR FAVORITES (for Grades) .. . 


@ Kay & Gerda, or The Snow Queen — Hazel Watts Cooke . mt 
@ The King’s Sneezes, or Max and His Music Box — ey & Thomas = .00 
@ Piccola (Christmas) — Wickens & Black _. 

@ Peter Picker’s Plight (Spring) — Comfort & Cooke 
@ The Miracle of Jean The Juggler (Christmas) — Young & Bampton $1.00 


Ask to see a selection “On Approval” from your Dealer, or 


A TIME 


for Grades 5 to 8. Prologue and 3 Acts. 


$1.00 


$0.60 


Dept. E Chicago 10, Illinois 
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First Year is Hardest 
(Continued from page 15) 


plaint. A few actual cases are 
cited below. Some of them possess 
the elements of absurdity because 
a promising teacher might have 
been salvaged so simply. Others 
are obviously matter of fact cases, 
but all are true; and, with few ex- 
ceptions, represent the loss to the 


profession of good teaching man- 
power. 
1. Miss A. was promised a cer- 


tain school when she signed 
her contract. When she re- 
ported in September, she was 
placed in a different school in 
a poorer part of the city. In 
this school the parents were 
very interested, but there was 
no guidance by a weak prin- 
cipal for the parents or for 
the teachers. The parents 


for parade 
and concert... 


designed for school use 


All Models Répionenal and Guaranteed 


Complete line includes seven 
matched drums. . . all specifically 
designed for school-age perform- 
ers, Every Pan-American drum is 


To Help You 
Teach Drums 


Filmstrip for 


Pe 
1c 
hap its of 
card .0OS 
Drummer Boy 
Instruction Book .25 
Boy 
ractice Pad Kit 1.75 


MERICAN Write 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


registered and fully guaranteed. 
Insist on Pan-American band and 
orchestra instruments and you’re 
sure of high quality, big value. 


Above: Wood Shell Snare 
Drum, Size 5* x 14” 


Left: Concert Boss Drum 
Size 14” x 28” 


Right: Scotch Bass Drum 
Size 8” x 26” 


for complete Percussion Line catalog. It's 


FREE! Pan-American, Department 347 Elkhart, Indiana. 
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were very influential and went 
directly to the teachers with 
all kinds of matters and prob- 
lems which first should have 
had the attention of the ad- 
ministration. Miss A. was so 
concerned with meeting the 
parents and their requests that 
she could not handle the chil- 
dren and was soon ready to 
quit teaching and did so in 
November. 


. Miss B. was engaged for first 


grade in a new building soon 
to be opened. When they 
moved into the new school 
she was given a different 
grade in an outlying school, 
because she was new, al- 
though her work had been 
very satisfactory. This dis- 
couraged her to the extent 
that she left teaching. 


. Miss C. was hired for a teach 


ers’ college. She was engaged 
to perform certain extra-cur- 
ricular duties, but upon her 
arrival at the college never re- 
ceived specific instructions in 
regard to these duties, al- 
though she asked for help on 
several occasions. Later in the 
year, she was accused of lack 
of cooperation despite the fact 
that the failure to participate 
was not her fault. 


. Mr. D., a gullible young man, 


who could well have profited 
by some advice from his prin- 
cipal, began to associate with 
the wrong set of townspeople, 
was given too much work, and 
was not credited with many 
of the altruistic extra-curricu- 
lar things he did. As a re- 
sult, he found himself over- 
worked and “in wrong’; 
whereas with guidance and 
help he would have made a 
successful, even powerful 
teacher. 


. In a system where they had 


had two strong teachers, the 
administration decided to re- 
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duce the staff and hired one 
person to do the work of the 
two former people. When 
this newly graduated person 
could not stretch herself to 
cover the complete program, 
she was condemned because 
she was not as good as either 
of the two former successful 
and strong teachers. 


6. Mr. F. was hired for part 


time work. Because he was 
part time, the principal did 
not back him up and let him 
crash because of discipline 
problems when a little bit of 
help would have saved him 
and his program. 


7. Mr. G. was given a contract 


and told he could commute 
to be with his wife who 
taught in a neighboring town. 
When he commuted, there 
was great criticism directed a- 
gainst him. Although the a- 
yreement was made when he 
was hired, he was not offered 
his contract for the following 
year because of this situation. 


permitted all kinds of gossip, 
even engaged in it with 
townspeople. In this way, 
the teachers became a target 
for everything. Needless to 
say, there has been a terrific 
turnover in that system. 


11. In another system, the admin- 


istration is continually fight- 
ing among themselves, and 
make it very difficult for any 
progress to be made in the 
music department. Thus this 


You can't beat this NEW band idea! 


BAND COMBOS No.1 


Arranged by 
WALTER BEELER and HENRY GaASs No. 2-IRISH S 


An All-Purpose Book—for the smallest band group to the largest instru- 


bled. These 


Published in 13 books—Parts 40* each 


9 sound full and solid with as 

few as six pieces. Novelties... Dixieland Gang Songs .. . Pep Tunes 
MUSKAT RAMBLE + THAT'S A PLENTY + RED WING 
CALDONIA + ON REVIVAL DAY - 
SWING CHEER » MENTION MY NAME IN SHEBOYGAN 
SWANEE RIVER BOOGIE + THERE’LL BE A HOT TIME IN Ports 20° 50° 
THE OLD TOWN TONIGHT, and others. 


Conductor 1.00 


A GREAT, NEW ELEMENTARY BAND BOOK 


MISTER TAPTOE 


department, uncoordinated 
and unorganized, is a sure 
professional grave for a new 
and inexperienced teacher. 
All of the above situations have 
a negative implication. If one criti- 
cizes existing situations a natura! 
concomitant should be some kind of 
positive suggestion for remedial at- 
tack. I propose to suggest a brief 
three-fold remedial approach to this 
situation. 


(Please turn to next page) 


IT'S BANDTIME FOREVERY ONE 


Simplified arrangements of Irish 4 
favorites on durable, easy-to-read 
bristol card: 


YOU'RE BEAUTIFUL 


Newest Additions ! 
Hansen's 
ELEMENTARY BAND SERIES 
TO A WILD ROSE 
MacDowell-Beeler 
* PETER COTTONTAIL 
Arr, Walter Beeler 


8. A situation similar to the one oe 


just recorded existed when a 
teacher was hired and an a- 
greement was made in his 
contract that he could com- 
mute. Because of the commu- 


Fomiliar with the techni 
men have each posed eight appealing 
great ond full, understand the range and ability of instrument 5 


FIRST BAND BOOK 


@® WALTER BEELER © C. PAUL HERFURTH © 


Two f t band ed 
most effective band book published for the 


s have joined hands to produce the % 


by Waiter Beeler | 
Full Bend, each 2.50 

WALTER BEELER’S 

ALL-TIME HIT PARADER I 


y bends! Band Book 


B Contents: THAT OLD BLACK 


blems of the begi 


ing band, these 


ti thet sound 


MAGIC + EAST OF THE SUN + I'M 
POPEYE THE SAILOR MAN + BUT- 


end performance. m TONS AND BOWS + THE MUSIC 


tation, he fell down on his R GOES ROUND AND AROUND 


These rich... varied original compositions offer two, complete, 
job, but the principal did not concert prep ch composition toilored also Swett LENAM BELL BOTTOM 


me TROUSERS - BEYOND THE BLUE 
SS HORIZON and others. 
Full Band Instrumentation 

Beok 40¢ Conductor 1.00 


Conductor Book (7-line score) 2.00 
TOPS in POPS! 10 HITS in 1 BOOK! 


PAUL YODER'S Big Ten Band Book 


Contents 

WHY DON’T YOU BELIEVE ME - TAKES TWO TO TANGO 
MY FAVORITE SONG + YOU BELONG TO ME + STRING 
ALONG * SOMEWHERE ALONG THE WAY » | WENT TO 
YOUR WEDDING THE TENNESSEE TANGO JAMBALAYA 
AUF WIEDERSEH'N, SWEETHEART. 


Each Book 40¢ Conductor Book 1.00 


help him or demand more 
| work. He just let it ride, and 
consequently, this young man 
has gone into industry — a 
first year failure. 


outdoor and indoor festivities. 


Full Band Instrumentation—Each Book 
Piene Accompeniment 1.00 


ae 16 original, easy, spirited marches 
m in the New Simplified Scoring 
a arranged for Maximum Musical 
Effect with a Minimum Technical 
B Effort. Make your marching band 
“sound” and sparkle with this 
better marching book! 
Published in 13 books 

fech Book 40° Conductor 1.00 


FORREST L. BUCHTEL'S 
} SACRED ENSEMBLE Band Book F 


21 well.chosen melodies in easy, 
effectively harmonized arrange 
ments playable as Solo Duet-Trio 
Quartet and any larger combina 
tion, equally effective for Full ¢ 
Band and Full Orchestra. 
Published in 22 boos» 
book 


9. Miss I. represents a large 
group of teachers. She was 
promised help for several 
years, taught very successfully, 
but continued to be over- 
worked. As soon as she left 
to be married, two people 
were engaged to do her work. 

10.In another situation, the 
principal never backed his 
teachers. He allowed the pub- 


CHAS. H. HANSEN MUSIC CORP. 
lic to tear the teachers apart, 57th | 


Optional “SHOW BAND and DANCE DRILL BOOKS” 
by Stefan Jones 


Conductor Show Band Book 1.00 Student Dance Drill Book 40¢ 


FREE Speci Books available to these new bond books! 


fach book 
Secure them at your music dealer or direct Catton 
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In the first place, during the prep- 
aration of all teachers, no matter 
what the subject to be taught, let 
the trainers of teachers inculcate 
worthy ideals of the profession, 
completely professionalize their stu- 
dents, but provide plenty of buffers 
and catching-nets for the day of in- 
evitable disillusionment. 

For the second step, when a 
teacher is new jn his job, let the ad- 
ministration be wise, understand- 


GODARD ALL WEATHER LOOSE 
LEAF BAND MUSIC FOLIO 


The 
ch 


folio made for 
a. 


in 


E. Meade, successor 
To: Dwight W. Godard 


201 Galena Bivd., Aurora, Ill. 


Announcing for Band — 
WOODLAND SKETCHES (MacDowell) 
arranged by 


Lucien Cailliet 
(Full — 8.00 — Symphonic — 11.50) 


Recent — 


OVERTURE AND ALLEGRO .... Couperin-Milhaud-Walker 
(Full —— 5.00 —— Symphonic — 8.00) 
McDonald-Cailliet 
(Full — 7.50 — Symphonic — 11.00) 
ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ing, and forward looking. Let the 
supervisor be likewise, not only em- 
ploying the helping-teacher plan, 
but incorporating the entire teach- 
ing force as a mass helping-teacher. 
Have orientation meetings which 
will help put the beginner on a firm 
footing and banish many of the 
fears that confront the novice. So 
much has been written in profes- 
sional journals about the helping- 
teacher and the follow-up program 
that there should be no difficulty in 
obtaining specific help by referring 
to the large body of professional 
literature. 

Finally, lead the new teacher to 
become a strong and contented 
member of the profession and make 
it possible for him to review and 
“taste” his progress and success. 
Thus, the culminating step will be 
when this teacher, secure and con- 
fident, is in a position to share with 
another beginner that joy which 
comes as a result of successful 
achievement. 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
OF YOUR 


BAND, ORCHESTRA, CHORAL and DRAMATIC GROUPS 


Leading schools and directors say that MITCHELL 
FOLDING STANDS give that added “Audience 
Appeal”. Group performances “show better” through 
improved stage convenience and appearance. 


Easy to handle units . . . adaptable to any need. 
Sturdy, attractive, easily folded for storage. 
Write for full information 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


EASY TO FOLD 2742 S. 34th Street © Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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Month of Mayhem 


(Continued from page 25) 


here? Frank, old boy! Did you get 
sick of that Budweiser Bunch down 
there? 

FRANK: No, just dropped in. Say 
that’s a dandy outfit, Hap. 

(He's referring to Hap’s leopard skin 
Sport jacket and light green trousers.) 

Hap: Part of the old whammy, Frank! 
You know that! The director should 
shine like his brasses, they say. How 
are you enjoying your visit here, 
Sam ? 

SaM: Fine. I stepped in on one of 
your rehearsals yesterday. 

Hap: Qh, did you? (Innocently) Too 
bad you weren't here in May before 
the Contest. We'd have given you a 
real show. Yesterday. . . that was 
a poor session. Just running through 
some new music. 

FRANK: New music in the middle of 
June? 

Hap: Yeah, [ thought we'd get a head 
start on next year’s contest numbers. 

SAM: Next year’s? 

Hap: Yes, you have to start early to 
keep winning. Like spring training 


in football. The competition is 
tough. 

SAM: That's just it. There's too much 
competition. We don’t have contests 
in our part of Michigan. No sir, cut 
them out years ago! 

Hap: What do you have, festivals? 

Sam: Nothing! Nothing at all and 
everybody's happy. 

Ernest: Except the adjudicators. 

Hap: Don't you believe in any kind of 
competitions ? 

Sam: No, I don't. Too much rivalry 
and hard feelings. There was a mis- 
placed emphasis on winning, and the 
music teachers were taking too much 
time in preparation. 

Hap: But competition is the basis of 
democracy. How about it, Ernie? 
Get on the bandwagon and give me 
a hand with this renegade. 

SAM: You can’t tell me it’s democracy 
to play up the talents of a few kids. 

Hap: Just a minute! We took more 
than 225 kids to the contest this year. 
There was the band, the mixed choir, 
the boy's glee club (they let me down 
this year), the baton twirlers, string 
ensemble . . . 

SaM: And what did all of that cost 
you? All those miles in six or seven 


busses for one number they've re- 
hearsed all year. 

FRANK: You ought to have festivals, 
boys. They're much better. 

ExNest: When did you make the 
switch down there, Frank? 

(Hap has a rebuttal but has to wait.) 

FRANK: Couple of years ago. We 
give ratings, and consequently there 
are more winners. 

SaM: You mean more losers. 

Hap: Getting back to contests . . . 

SaM: Yes, more losers. Everybody 
below I is a loser all the way from II 
to V. Don't talk to me about festi- 
vals. We tried them. Every adjudi- 
cator rates differently. One year our 
band received a III. The following 
year when they played better they 
got a IV. No sense in that. 

FRANK: That's just an isolated case. 

Hap: Getting back to contests .. . 

FRANK: With ratings you're in com- 
petition with yourself, and no school 
goes home a grand champion. 

Hap: And what's wrong with’a cham- 
pion? We've been tops around here 
for years. I've got a better record 
than our football coach. He won 


only 60 percent of the games last fall. 


(Please turn to next page) 


Thanks be to Thee . . 
Glory .. 


Spring ... 


composers. 


Onwaed, Te Jean Sibelius 
.. Handel-Lefebvre 
. Charles Wakefield Cadman 


.. Richard Kountz 


Torn Back O Man ... 


SUITE from THE FAIRY QUEEN 
by Henry Purcell 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


COMMENCEMENT CHORUSES from GALAXY 


Published in various choral arrangements, 20 cents each 


Two POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY Albums, 
containing compositions suitable for COMMENCEMENT 


“THE CONSORT PLAYER.” Edited by Cecily Arnold and Marshall Johnson. A series of English and 
Italian Early Classics for 2 Viols (or Violins or Recorders), Violas and ’Cellos; for Viols (or Violins or 
Recorders), Violas and ’Cellos. Thomas Tomkins, Matthew Locke and Claudio Merulo are among the 


A Song for Peace 
Forever Free .... 
Challenge to Free Men ........ Alfred Whitehead 
Arise, All Nations 
Forward, We March! ............ Clara Edwards 


SINFONIETTA in D 
by W. A. Mozart 


50 West 24th Street 


Katherine K. Davis 
Channing Lefebvre 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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We won five out of seven events this 
eats... 

ERNEST: 71.4 percent. 

Hap: Yes, almost 75 percent. Believe 
me it helps when you need new uni- 
forms or gowns or instruments. Win- 
ning does a lot for the school. Gives 
us pride in our work and helps our 
school spirit. Contests keep me and 
the kids hopping. What kind of 
standards would we have without 
them ? 

Sam: Such standards are artificial. The 
highest you go is the winner's per- 
formance. 

FRANK: That's where festivals are 
better. 

SaM: The whole business produces too 
much specialization. I know what 
I'm talking about. Extra rehearsals 
in and out of school, and all you hear 
are those blamed contest numbers. 
Why, over at Retard City I heard of 
a chorus that always repeated their 
contest selection at the following 
Christmas concert. One year they 
sang that song with only one word 
“alouette, alouette”’ or something like 
that. 


BEAU GESTE — Overture 

KING MIDAS — Overture . 

A NEW DAY — Overture . 
(with full score) 


Sound Pedagogy 


And ask to see the 


223 W. Lake St. 


NEW BAND MUSIC 


PSYCHE AND EROS — Poem 6.50 8.50 
{includes full score) Franck-Harding 


RUMBALITA — Rhythmic Novelty 


For STRINGS the 
Waller String Class Method 
Leads the field 


Proper Right and Left Hand Technics 
Melodic Appeal 

Two Volumes — a part for each instrument 

85¢ each part 


Waller Vibrato Method fon Strings 


The new way to teach vibrato 
85¢ each part 
Write today 


NEIL A. KJOS CO.—Publisher 


ERNEST: “Alleluia” by Randall Thomp- 
son. 

SAM: Yeah, that’s it! And the band 
played the “'Syncopated Clock’’ five or 
six times, and when they played it 
for the Memorial Day parade. . . 
well . . . that was enough! No de- 
cent repertoire, a few of the standards 
everybody plays or sings and the con- 
test music. Kids can't read music 
nowadays, and I think that’s serious! 

Hap: It's poor scheduling if that’s all 
they can do. We play all sorts of 
things around the city, but the contest 
gives us a chance to do something 
really good. You know it’s good for 
the groups to hear each other. 

SaM: That's another thing. Nobody 
listens to the other fellow except to 
criticize him. I've seen the final 
choruses sing to an empty hall. 

Hap: That can be remedied. So you 
think festivals are better, Frank? 

FRANK: Yes, I do. In the first place 
the festival eliminates the fierce com- 
petition. 

SAM: Enhances it, you mean! Every- 

body is working for that lousy I. It’s 

pretty hard to live down a series of 


F.B. Sym. B. 


Buchtel 4.00 6.00 
.. Mesang 4.00 6.00 
Akers 4.00 6.00 


5.50 7.50 
Yoder 4.50 6.50 
* 


Chicago 6, Il. 
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IV's and V's, and the schools with 
the I's don’t keep it a secret. 


FRANK: I don’t care what the other 
guy got. All I know or care is that 
if my school got a II or a III, we'll 
try to do better next year. 

SaM: And after you get your I? 

FRANK: Maintain the rating if we can. 
If I can improve our general rating 
I'll be in line for the opening at 
Lincoln. Biggest school in St. Louis. 
They've always had a_ I-standard 
there. 

Hap: I hope you get it, Frank. How 
did you make out this year? 

FRANK: We got a II rating, overall. 
I was hoping for a I, but the baton 
twirler hit the judge, and my silly 
trombone soloist lost his mouthpiece. 
At the consultation afterward . . . 

SAM: Those consultations! They're no 
good. The adjudicators don’t have 
enough time to sit down and really 
give constructive criticism. 

Hap: Well, Sam, if you don't have 
festivals or contests, what do you 
have ? 

Sam: Nothing. The band plays during 
half time at basketball and football 
games and... . 

Hap: That's competition! 

SaM: I don’t follow you. 

Hap: The school bands are trying to 
outdo each other. They do the same 
things at parades and joint concerts 
or noncompetitive festivals. Sam, 
we've always had competition of one 
kind or another. Why is it wrong in 
music and not in athletics or debates? 

SAM: That's different! 

Hap: I don’t agree. Take the choosing 
of the first chair men in September. 
That's competition and comparison, 
fair and square. This is a democracy 
where you make your own standards. 
Do away with contests and you kill 
initiative, self reliance, a sense of 
achievement . . 

Sam: You know how the N.C.A. feels 
about it. 


Hap: Their recommendations are not 
based on scientific facts. They are 
afraid of specialization, but that’s the 
life blood of the music program. We 
can give them general music courses 

. all they want. Say, Ernie, how 
do you feel about all this? You 
haven't had much to say. 

ErNest: Well, I... 


SUPERVISOR: (at the head table) Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, if you'll be 
seated ... 

Curtain 
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Acoustical Plights 


(Continued from page 20) 


locale. This is done by lowering 
the reverberation time in the room 
to the proper value by the use of 
sound absorbing materials. Any 
porous material has the property 
of absorbing a certain fraction of 
the sound energy striking it. Most 
acoustical materials will absorb 
about 70 per cent of sound, and 
reflect about 30 per cent, in con- 
trast to the reflective qualities of 
the following: plaster, 97.5% ; con- 
crete, 98.5%; glass, 97.2% _ Carpets 
and curtains, for example, have co- 
efficients ranging from ten to thirty 
per cent. A person's clothing has 
an absorbing power equal to about 
four square feet of a one hundred 
per cent absorbent surface. Accord- 
ingly, the reverberation time of a 
room will vary with the number 
of people present. 


The treatment of the ceiling or 
walls, or both, with an acoustical 
material is the most effective and 
satisfactory means of eliminating 
excessive reverberation in a room. 
Treatment of only the ceiling of a 
room is usually not sufficient to 
bring about satisfactory results. 
This is especially true if the ceil- 
ings are high. 

Acoustical materials, usually in 
the form of perforated or fissured 
tile have been designed specifically 
as a highly sound-absorbing finished 
surface treatment. They are made 
of vegetable or mineral fibers or 
granules, perforated metal and 
drilled cement asbestos sheets. 


The absorption co-efficients of 
these materials have been measured, 
and formulas ate available for cal- 
culating the reverberation time of 
a room, before and after treatment. 
Experience has shown that reducing 
the reverberation time to approxi- 
mately one second or a little less 
gives most satisfactory results. This 
is sufficient to eliminate almost com- 
pletely the harmful effects of rever- 


beration outlined above. Further re- 
duction of reverberation tends to be- 
come uneconomical, and produces 
no very appreciable improvement 
in acoustical conditions. 

Several points should be con- 
sidered in choosing an acoustical 
material. The material should have 
sufficiently high absorptive quali- 
ties and a large enough area should 
be applied to reduce the reverber- 
ation to the required value. It 
should be easy to apply, and should 
present a finished, attractive ap- 
pearance when in place. 

Experimental use of these differ- 
ent materials has shown that no 
one of them will do all jobs equally 
well. For some installations the 
choice of an acoustical material 
might depend mostly on its sound 
absorptive properties which is the 
case in rehearsal rooms. Other in- 
stallations might require stress on 
such characteristics as fire resistance, 
light reflection, decorative possibili- 
ties, structural strength and main- 


tenance. Almost any of the acousti- 
cal tiles manufactured will bring 
about satisfactory noise reduction. 
Where special problems exist and 
where other factors beside sound 
control should be taken into con- 
sideration, then the choice of a tile 
should be left to the expert. The 
expert will first study the noises 
present, recommend a suitable tile 
of the proper frequency, select 
where it should be placed and how 
it should be erected. As you can 
see, it is a technical subject and 
should be left to a trained acousti- 
cal engineer. Most members of the 
Acoustical Materials Association 
furnish this advice gratis, and usu- 
ally the actual installation is made 
by a local contractor . 

In every case where acoustical 
treatment has been properly used, 
directors have been enthusiastic in 
their reports of increased effective- 
ness of rehearsals. A typical com- 
ment is “Now I'm hearing instru- 
ments I never heard before.” * 


By Louvise Mignin. 
fundamental harmonies. 


Honey Dance .. .50 


124 EAST FOURTH ST. 


FRONTIER SKETCHES 
A suite for string quartet or string orchestra by Francis J. Pyle. 


SPOTLIGHT ON STRINGS 


Ensemble material for young string players. Simple 
Easy technical range, no difficult keys. 
. .Score and set of Parts, complete . .2.00 


New! EASY VIOUN SOLOS by Noah Kiauss. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


Write for Complete Catolog 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 
PRAISE THESE 


Outstanding 
New 
String 
Collections 


ORDER YOUR 
COPIES NOW 


Sunrise Lake .. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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E> BOOK—For Alto Sax — Baritone Sax — Mellophone — Drummer's Guide 
7 BOOK—For Trumpet — Clarinet — Tenor Sax 


BOOK—For Piano, Guitar, Bass, Accordion, Organ, Violin, Trombone, Flute, 


Oboe, ‘Cello and Melody Sax. 
CONTENTS: 

Mambo in F El Sopon Les Timbales Nino 
Mama Teresa Gone City Noche Bueno The Happy Bird 
Rumba Be-Bop las Cloves Washed Up! Al Recordarte 
Harlem Samba Gue-le-le Batamu The Merry Mambo 

Deesoppointment — Si Te Me Vas Manana — It's The Baiao 

Playtime in Brazil — Have You Seen My Love 


TWENTY-ONE FAMOUS LATIN-AMERICAN TUNES IN ONE ALBUM 
Mambos, Sambas, Baiaos, Rumbas, Guarachas, Calypsos, Boleros and Afros 


By using the three books of LATINETTES — C, B>, E>, — any combination 
of lead instruments can play Melody, Duet or Trio. Second and third parts 
are identical in each book and chord names have been included as an aid to 
improvisation or ad lib. playing. 

Price of each book $1.00. 


Invaluable for SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS, they are wonderful for training 

purposes, besides providing a large repertoire at minimum cost. While de- 

signed primarily for small combinations, LATINETTES = be made to serve 

the needs of nine or more musicians. 

TWO UNIQUE FEATURES: Each book has a Ditiiohery of Latin-American” 
Rhythms contained in No. 1 of this series of LATINETTES. And, in the 

E> Book, there is a Drummer's Guide w the various rhythms, including the 

brand-new BAIAO from Brazil first introduced to this country and Europe 

last year with THE HAPPY BIRD. 


Order from your own Music Dealer or direct Pts 


ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 


"On Approval” 
coptes 


gladly sent 


The WM. KRATT 


MASTER 
KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 
Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS — 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 
_ AND STUDENTS 


13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


3 MODELS 
MK1-Scale F to F 
MK2-Scale C to C 
MK3-Scale Eb to Eb 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440 
—full chromatic scale. Heavily nickel-plated cover—embossed 
notations top and hiottom for easy selection of pitch note de- 
sired. Patented tone chambers. 
A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe — embodying the 
most exacting requirements of director, teacher, student and 
professional musician. 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG No. 53M @ 


MADE IN AMERICA BY 


WM. KRATT CO. union, n. 3. 


LATINETTES 


on sagen 313 West 20th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
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re 
near the wire. 


Fix That Bassoon Reed 
(Continued from page 29) 


rect the reed, cut off a little 
more. (See tip of reed in Ex: 
ample No. 3.) 

2. Should the reed feel too stiff 
and the low notes difficult to 
produce (low F downward to 
low B-flat), and middle forked 
E-flat sound sharp, scrape or 
sand off the back of the blades 


Example No. 4 


(See shaded 
area of Example No. 4.) If 


the high notes are difficult to 
produce and sound stopped up, 
scrape off the tips of the reed 
(be sure to use a plaque be- 
tween the blades). (See shaded 
area in Example No. 5.) 


Example No. 5 


3. Should staccato tonguing be 
sluggish and slow speaking, 
scrape the tip very lightly along 


Example No. 6 


the edge. Thus: (See shaded 
area of Example No. 6.) 
General 


center area 


1. The 


running 


from the wire to the tip should 
not be tampered with as this is the 
heart of the reed and if weakened 
the reed becomes almost useless. 
(See Example No. 7.) Shaded 


area is the heart of the reed. 


} 
3 { 
i 
J 
AATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 
parm, mi 
2 
3 + 
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2. Trimming the corners of the || 


reed often prevents the tips of the - VOLKWEINS SUGGEST... 


fon YOUR CONCERT PROGRAMS 
MEDLEY OVERTURES OF WELL LIKED MELODIES 


Published in correct keys for singing with band and Orchestre Accompaniment. 
Any number can be played individually if desired. The ideal songs with the most 
Example No. 7 audience appeal. Get your copies today. Published in three sets. 


Bits of Old Time Hits Set | &2 Arranged by Geo. Reeg 


reed from being shattered. Use Contents: Hail Hail the Gangs all here, We wont go home till Morning, When 
: Johnny comes marching home, Sailing, Sailing, Bugle Call, Red, White and Blue, 
a razor OF sharp knife and be sure —_—, pwr ae Battle Cry of Freedom, My Old Kentucky Home, 
4 P Dixie Land, Yankee Doodle. 
to have the reed on a hard sur- In performing these medleys, any number can be eliminated if desired. 
face. (See dotted area of Example Full Bend $3.00 Orchestra $2.25 


Bits of Old Time Hits Set 3 & 4 Arranged by Geo. Reeg 


Contents: Garry Owen, St. Patricks Day, Irish Washerwoman, Pop Goes the Weasel, 
Wearing of the Green, Arkansas Traveler, Fishers Hornpipe, Auld Lang Syne, Old 
Folks at Home, Annie Laurie, The Girl | Left behind me, Turkey in the Straw, Reuben, 
Reuben. 

Full band $3.00 Orchestra $2.25 


Bits of Old Time Hits Set 5 & 6 Arranged by Panella 


Band and Orchestra in same ikey. Playable in combination 

E Contents: Funiculi Funicula, A Frangesa, Glory, Glory Halleluja, Anvil Chorus, 
xample No. 8 Anvil Polka, Orpheus, Your in the Army Now, Solomon Levi, Long, Long Ago, 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, Oh Susanna. 

Full band, $3.00 Orchestra $2.25 


3. Always soak the reed thor- Pep your audience up. These titles are great novelties. Good for encores. 
oughly in water before playing on 


: > Order copies today. Ask for Volkwein catalog. 
it and before cutting or scraping. 


A small glass with half inch of VOLK WEIN BROS., Ine. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
water is recommended. 


4. It is helpful te sand the en- 
tire reed very lightly after it has 
dried. This closes the pores of 
the cane and makes the reed feel 
better on the lips. * * 


WORK 


The new improved lightweight model 6T-3 
Stroboconn is the modern music department 


H assistant. It teaches intonation to instrumen- 
fationa ona talists or vocalists quickly, easily . . . with 


unfailing accuracy... rapidly accomplishes 
wonders in ear training. The “6T-3” helps 
perfect vibrato, embouchure, breathing... all 

with minimum supervision! Here’s an assist- 
| € f ant in which you may place your confidence, 


021-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


saving valuable time. Send for complete de- 
Bring new drama to _ i tails. Without obligation. 


Choral Gowns. 
Many new designs in 
rich appropriate colors 


and gorgeous fabrics. pee ‘fo 

plete jormation—free 

Choral booklet $63. PIECE FOLDER 
olor an ric ; 

lector. Sample sent : ) “HOW TO IMPROVE 
on request. \ YOUR MUSIC 


E. R. MOORE CO. (DEPARTMENT” C. G. CONN LTD. 


¥s4 St. Chicago 13, Ill. ELECT 307 
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moments use them for day-dream- 
ing. 

We are sailing from New York 
on the Cunard “GEORGIC” June 
24th, will land at Le Havre (where 
I landed in 1918), proceed to Paris 
for a few days, then on to Luxem- 
bourg. After Brussels we travel 
north through Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, (perhaps Fin- 


Evrope — Here We Come! 


(Continued from page 21) 


land), Norway, Scotland, England, 
and sail from Southampton on 
August 6th, a trip taking a little 
over seven weeks. Besides the 
Brussels invitation we have received 
one from the International Eistedd- 
fod held at Llangollen, Wales, but 
this, unfortunately, occurs while we 
are in Belgium. On the continent 
we will travel nearly three thousand 


The Standard Work 
for Mothers Day 
A MOTHER'S DAY HYMN 


By Edward Shippen Barnes 
One of the few works of this character — without 
mawkish sentiment or cheap musical setting. 
S.S.A. (No. 8285) .18 — T.1.B.B. (No. 8286) .18 
— S.A.T.B. (No. 8087) .18 
Junior and Senior Choirs (No. 8461) .18 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 west soth streee NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


CANDLES ON MY BIRTHDAY CAKE and 


LITTLE MOVEMENT SONGS (for the 


MISS MUFFET’S BREAKFAST—Anderson 
MOVEMENT SONGS (for the Infant 


SALLY AND THE RABBITS and MUFFINS 


The—Axtens and Martin 


Schools) 


ACTIVITY SINGING GAMES—Amor .... 
BABY'S CHRISTMAS CAROLS—Welch ... 


RIDING ALONG—Thompson ........ 
CHILDREN’S HOUR—Doniach ......... 
DAY AND NIGHT—Welch ............ 
FAIRY SHOEMAKER, The—Adair ...... 
FOUR LITTLE SKETCHES—Adair ....... 
IN THE GARDEN—Sarson and O'Malley 


Nursery Class)——Murray ......... 


POPPETY POP—Anderson ........... 


RHYTHMIC DESIGNS FOR SONGS—Axtens 


FOR TEA—Thompson ............. 
SONGS FOR PUSSY AND BABY—Welch ..... 25 
TEACHING OF MUSIC THROUGH MOVEMENT, 
1.00 


TWENTY SONGS (for Infant t ond Nursery 


TWO NURSERY SONGS—Anderson rans 
TWO SONGS FOR THE NURSERY—Anderson .. 15 


Boosey and Hawhes 


DEPARTMENT 329, 


P.O. BOX 418, 


LYNBROOK, L.I., N.Y. 
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miles in buses chartered from the 
Lingje Bus Company. These Rolls- 
Royce buses have two drivers, an 
English speaking hostess, P. A. sys- 
tem, snack bar and a lavatory on 
each bus. 

Our tentative budget for seventy 
singers and eight adult chaperons 
has been set at $75,000.00, about 
half of which is already in sight." 
Each singer will pay $350.00, which 
is the cost of the round-trip steam- 
ship tourist fare. (Where can one 
get more education for the same 
money?) Then through the com- 
bined efforts of choir and mothers 
club we will raise about $15,000.00 
more, leaving the rest to come to 
us through generous gifts of foun- 
dations and other patrons. 

While we figure that many over- 
night stops will be spent in hotels 
it will be our greatest endeavor to 
arrange for our singers to be enter- 
tained in the homes of the people. 
In this manner the greatest good 
will be realized from the trip, for 
only in this way will our young 
people get to know the youth of the 
other countries better. Good will 
and better understanding can be 
promoted under these conditions 
and lasting friendships made. All 
contacts are being made through 
our ambassadors, and we feel sure 
that arrangements will be made for 
us to sing for royalty in many coun- 
tries, 


ROBABLY the most important 

committee at work is the one 
on finance, but a close second is that 
on ‘‘what-shall-we-take-in-our-suit- 
case’? For concerts our regular 
black and gold robe will be worn, 
but since it will be summer and 
many of our appearances informal, 
our second uniform will consist of 
white nylon sport shirts and blouses 
with an insignia on the left breast 
of the crossed American and UN 


*Date of writing — january 21, 1953 


4 
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....1,00 
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| 
TEDDY'S TEA PARTY—Adair .............. .40 } 
THIRTY SONGS (for the Nursery School) 
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— 
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flags, with script “Heights Choir.” 
A light navy blue slacks and pleated 
skirt, dark shoes will make up the 
rest of this outfit. It is doubtful 
if many will travel without a 
camera, but since photography is 
my principal hobby, for the official 
picture taking I will have a Stereo 
Realist for three dimensional still 
color pictures, and a new Pathe 
16-mm. camera for colored movies. 
These pictures will be shown to a 
large audience of parents and 
friends on our return. The com- 
mittee is now working on what 
necessary items are to be taken in 
the large suitcase (no longer than 
27”) and a small overnight case. 
We are taking our collapsible risers 
with us. 

While our choir numbers around 
ninety those who are to make the 
trip were actually selected last 
spring in the regular choir tryouts. 
However, to protect ourselves from 
members who might drop out, we 
added sixteen ‘alternates’, and it 
will be from this group that replace- 
ments will be chosen. Each singer 
making the trip realizes the great 
responsibility upon his shoulders, 


for not only is he representing our 
choir, our school and community, 
but also our entire country. Our 
singing must be of the highest 
quality, and our choice of music 
one of wide variety. In each coun- 
try we visit we will sing their pa- 


tional anthem and one song in their 
language. Naturally, my own eight- 
part arrangement of cur national 
anthem will be sung immediately 
after theirs. 

IT STILL —, TOO GOOD 
TO BE TRUE! * 


Have Fun 


(Continued from page 31) 


11. Background Music 
“Pop” Tunes 

13..Largo (New World Sym- 
phony) 

14. Reveille 

15. Wedding March (Lohengrin) 

16. Blue Danube Waltz 

17. Sweet Adeline 

18. Home on the Range 

19. Ol’ Man River (Showboat) 

20. La Donna e Mobile (Rigo- 
letto) 

21. Man on the Flying Trapeze 

22. Waltz of the Flowers (Nut- 
cracker Suite) 

23. Chopin's Funeral March 

24. Santa Lucia 

25. Bridge of Avignon 

26. Any of these numbers 


Answers: 
a 15 £6 21 
b.1 g. 16 1.19 g. 18 v.8 


FAVORITE INSTRUMENTAL FOLIOS 


CLARINET AND PIANO 


Cunlitfe—COLLECTION OF CLARINET SOLOS . 
Hartman—WARNER CLARINET ENSEMBLES a Clarinets) 
Warmelin—ORPHEAN CLARINET SOLOS . 4 1.25 
Warmelin—ORPHEAN CLARINET DUETS |.......... 1.25 


CORNET AND PIANO 


Clarke—OLYMPIAN CORNET SOLOS, 2 VOLS. Each 1.25 
Humphreys—COLLECTION OF CORNET SOLOS 
Mesang—WARNER CORNET ENSEMBLES (4 ‘Comnets) 1.00 
Simon—OLYMPIAN CORNET DUETS 1.20 
TROMBONE AND PIANO 
Cimera—EOLIAN TROMBONE SOLOS 1.25 
E> ALTO SAXOPHONE AND PIANO 
Mesang—ORPHEAN E> ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS .. i 1.20 
SNARE AND BASS DRUMS 
Clark-—LEGIONNAIRE DRUMMER, THE .... 1.00 
XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS AND PIANO 
Bethancourt—COLL. OF XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS . 2 ae 


Write for “On Approval” copies 


506 South Wabash Ave. 


CHART Music Publishing House, toc. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


With Music 

e 4 j. 20 010 y. 14 
z. 26 


(Please turn to next page) 


ew 


CHORAL 
MUSIC 


SATB and accompanied unless 
otherwise specified 


TO THE CHILDREN 


Rachmaninoff-Lynn 332-40094 18 
(Beautiful verse on Mother's 
love, soprano solo, a cappella ad 
lib, medium) 


BREATHE ON US, LORD 


J. Roff 312-40125 .16 
(Organ ace. ad lib, medium to 
difficult) 


CAPTAIN NOAH 
Wallace Heaton 


322-40022 .22 
(Secular treatment of Noah story, 
clever text, novelty, a cappella, 
moderate difficulty) 


LET'S HAVE A SQUARE DANCE 

Tom Scott 312-40129 
(Novelty choral number which 
allows for a square dance, caller, 
medium difficult) 


SOMETIMES FEEL LIKE 

WANNA GO HOME 

Tom Scott 312-40126 .20 
(Dramatic treatment of an old 
spiritual, a cappella, alto solo, 
medium) 


Jean Berger 312-40130 .20 
(A choral setting of the famous 
poem by John Donne, develops 
real power, a cappella, medium) 


individual copies sent FREE on request. Write 
Dept. EM-3-53 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 
70 Yeors of Music Service 
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Have Fun With Music 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Concert Artists of the 
Animal Kingdom 


“ iss Murray, you said Anita 

could tell us about the ani- 
mals she thinks are musicians, — 
if we have time.” 

“I'm glad you reminded me, 
Jack. We'll take time right now. 
Come, Anita! Stand here so that 
we all can hear you.” 

“At camp last summer the birds 
wakened us every morning,” Anita 
began. “Even before it was light 
a few started to tune up. Then 
pretty soon more and more joined 
them, until it sounded like a big 
chorus, or orchestra. And right 
outside my window I heard a ‘rat- 
a-tat-tat’, like a drum. When I 
peeked out, I saw a red-headed 
woodpecker tapping ona tree. At 
night, at first, we were scared be- 
cause we heard such spooky sounds. 
But when we found out they were 
the owls and the loons calling, we 
were ashamed to think we'd been 
such fraidy-cats.”’ 

“What does the 
like?” Kenneth aSked. 


loon sound 

“Just like some one laughing at 
you. It sounds real weird, especial- 
ly at night when it’s dark.” 

“I don't think you enjoyed the 
loon’s song,” Miss Murray re- 
marked. “Did you hear any larks, 
or song-sparrows, or thrushes ?” 

“We heard them when we went 
on our bird hikes. Our counselor 
said they are the best singers.” 

“Were there any other animals 
making music, Anita?” 

“The crickets,” she answered. 
“They droned along just the way 
they do here at home. They sang 
us to sleep every night.” 

“Sometimes they get off key, but 
usually they all stay in tune,” Ken- 
neth commented. 

“If you lived down south,” Miss 
Murray said, “the mocking bird 


60 


would sing to you all night long. 
Or perhaps you'd have a concert by 
the nightingale. They are wonder- 
ful singers.” 

“Miss Murray,’ Neil said, “in 
the spring we hear the frogs sing- 
ing out near our farm, — every 
night. I like to listen to them.” 

“I know some animals that can't 
sing, but they must like music,” 
Jack interrupted. “In the circus 
parade, I saw a horse start dancing 
whenever the band began to play.” 

“Lots of animals dance,” Neil 
added. “Bears, and monkeys, and 
seals.” 

“And dogs, too. Haven't you 
seen that one on television, Miss 
Murray?” 

“Horse ballets were popular in 
the European courts a long time 
ago,” Miss Murray told the class. 
“The knights trained their beautiful 
steeds to do the most intricate 
dances. Oh! — that reminds me. 
Stravinsky, one of our modern com- 
posers, wrote music for the ele- 
phants in Ringling Brothers’ Circus. 
Evidently elephants dance, too. Did 
you have a question, Charles?” 

“When you hear a bird singing, 
how can you tell what kind it is, 
if you don’t see it?” 

Anita was waving her hand. “At 
camp we listened to records of the 
bird calls. That's how we learned 
them.” 

"I heard a recording of bird 
songs on the radio Sunday,” Miss 


Murray added. “It was during the 
intermission, on the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra program. I 
heard the thrush, and Anita's 
friend, the loon; the mocking bird; 
the wren, and several others. I was 
hoping some of you were listen- 
ing.” 

“Next time may we hear records 
of bird songs?” Neil asked. 

“We could borrow some from 
the museum,” Kenneth suggested. 
“We ought to learn these songs 
before spring when the birds come 
back.” 

Charles remained to straighten 
the chairs after the class had left. 

“Gee, Miss Murray, I didn't 
know animals were musicians. 
They must be, when they like to 
sing.” 

“And dance,” Miss Murray re- 
marked. “They evidently like 
rhythm in their music.” 

“I was thinking about those com- 
posers you told us about, Miss Mur- 
ray, and how they couldn't write 
their operas unless their pets were 
beside them. And then some of 
them liked animals so well they 
wrote music about them, like that 
French composer, 

‘Saint-Saens’, Miss Murray 
prompted. 

“Yes. He wrote good music. 
You know, Miss Murray, I never 
liked music before. And now, all 
of a sudden, — I don’t know why, 
— but I'm interested in it.” “* * 


CINCINNATI 


Music 
Engravers and P. rinters 
We Specialize in Engraving and Printing Operettas 
Send for Prices and Samples 


The OTTO ZIMMERMAN & SON CO., Inc. 


Established 1876 


OHIO 
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NOTE: 


Since the number of octavo publications has 


reached such large proportions it has become necessary to devise 


some means of presenting information in less space. 


With this 


in mind, we have listed all octavo received up to the review 
deadline and have classified the material as shown below. 


SECULAR OCTAVO 


B. 
(A panied) 
TRAIL- “Grofe. PW ilson. Robbins, R37- 


30 
THEY IT AMERICA— Grant-Wilson. (Rob- 


R37 0) 
TORTIL LAS “Chilean Song)—Arr. Alshin. 
(Witmark, 4-W3450, . 


B. 
KNOW THAT ey REDEEMER LIVES—Arr. 


Lynn. (Mercury, MC185, .20) SAB-SATB. 
Double choir. 


$.A.T.B. 


(Accompanied) 
—_ ig STOOD ON DE WAY AN’ CRIED 
tis. (T. Presser, 312-40117, .16) 
CHILLUN™ ‘COME HOME—Cain. (R. 
Hoffman, 43,227, .20 
'M AN OLD COWHAND— -Arr. Wilson. (L. 
Feist, F7889, .25) 
LET'S HAVE A SQU DANCE—Seott. (T. 
Presser, 4312-40129, 
IMMORTALITY—Smith, (C, Fisher, CM6659, 
25 


MEN OF Matthews. 
107 

OLD MAN NOAH—Arr. Hawkins 
312-40121, .25) 


(Elkan-Vogel, 


(T. Presser, 
Traditional folk song. 


ON THE TRAIL—Grofe-Wilson. (Robbins, 
R3759, .30) 

STEAL AW Walton. (R. A. Hoff- 
man, 43228 

SUNRISE CALL, STHE- —Scott. (T. Presser, 312- 


40127 

THEY CALL. IT AMERICA—-Grant-Wilson. (Rob- 
bins, R3782. .20) 

TO THE CHILDREN- Rachmaninoff-Lynn. (0. 
Ditson, 3327-40094, .18) 

ba OF AUTUMN—Donato. 


ard, .20) 
WINTERGREEN FOR Gershwin- 
Warnick. (Harms, 5-H7535, .22 


S.A.T.B. 
(A_ Cappella) 
ANY HOW—Arr. Pittman. (C. Fischer, CM- 
6692. .15) Neero spiritual. 
BENDEMEER'S Arr. Luvaas. (Rem- 


ick, 5-R3 
CAPTAIN NOAH Heaton. John Church, 322- 


FL MAY. IN SPRING—Reger. 
1 

FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY-BLUE WATER 

—Cadman-Wilson. (E. H. Morris, 5613, .18) 

IF WINGS—Reger. (E. B. Marks, 59, 


LAST I DREAMED—Reger. (E. B. 


arks, 
Oo KING MOST. HIGH—Wood. (C. C. Birchard, 
1235, .20) SATB-SATB. Double Choir. 
PETER GRAY—Arr. York. (T. Presser, 312- 
40135, .22) American folk song. 
SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE | WANNA GO 
HO (T. Presser, 4312-40126, .20) 
STAY! TRAV'LER, STAY !—Fletcher. Witmark, 


UNISON 
(Accompanied) 


MAY~—Britten. (C. C. Birchard, 1237, .15) 


S.A. 
(Accompanied) 
G LIFE—Pokrass-MacLean. 
3447, .16) Russian Gypsy Son 
THEY CALL IT AMERICA Grants SWilson. (Rob- 
bins, R3786, .20) 


10- 


ppella) 


(A Cai 
— HILLS—Evans. PPR. A. Hoffman, 42545, 


S.S.A. 
(Accompanied) 
CONTINENTAL, THE—Conrad-Warnick. 
(Harms, 2-H7016, 
GET HAPPY — ~Arlen- Koehler-Warnick. (Remick, 
7015, 
A LOVER AND LASS—McCollin. 
Jitson, 3372-40092, .22 
LA QELLA BIMPA—Arr. (C. C. Birchard, 
1602, .18) Italian folk song. 
‘AND LOW—Cain. (H. Flammer, 83222, 


THEY CALL IT AMERICA—Grant-Wilson. (Rob- 
bins, R3785, .20) 


(A_ Cappella) 
FROM LAND OF THE SKY- WATER 
Morris, 7349, .18) 


adm. (E. H 
ONE “MELODIOUS SONG—Elliott. R A. Hoff- 


man, 42544, .20) 


$.S.A.B. 
(Accompanied) 
ouaee AND LOW—Cain. (H. Flammer, 81198, 
18 


S.T.B. 
(A_Cappella) 
NEGRO BELL CAROL James. (C, Fischer, 
CM6683, .20) With soprano or tenor solo. 


T.B. 
(A Cappella) 
PURPLE HILLS—Evans. (R. A. Hoffman, 41110, 
.18) 
T.T.8.8. 
(Accompanied) 
ANNIE, ME TRULY Cain. (H. Flam- 


mer, 8? 16) 
BE LiKE. THE RABBIT—Cain. 
16) 


8216? 
DIRGE’ FOR TWO VETERANS—Lockwood. 
With tknor 


(H. Flammer, 


(Witmark, 9-W3438, .25) 
SONG OF THE SAILOR—Strickland. (R. 
Hoffman, 41614, .18) 


T.T.8.8. 

(A_ Cappella) 
FINE AND DANDY-—Swift-Warnick. (Harms, 

9-H8021. .20) 
WORM, THE—Lincke. (E. B. Marks, 
JERICHO- ~—Myers-Warnick. (Harms, 9-H8020, 
~Grofe-Wilson. (Robbins, R- 
30 
THEY “CALL, It AMERICA—Grant-Wilson. (Rob- 
.20) 


R378 


bin 
WILD NECKTIE, THE—Cain. (H. Flammer, 
8) 


82161, 
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SACRED OCTAVO 


S.A.T.B. 


BEFORE THE CROSS—Rasley. (O. Ditson, 332- 
40093, og Anthem for mixed voices and so- 
tano so 

BLESS "THOU THE LORD—ain. 
8439 

BREATHE *ON US, LORD—Roff. (T. Presser, 
312-40125, .16) ‘With optional organ accom- 


(H. Flammer, 


paniment. 
CHERUBIM SONG er 7—Bortniansky-Scott. (R. 
A. Hoffman, 46345, .18) 
CHRIST THE LORD” is RISEN TODAY—Wil- 
liams. (H. W. Gray, 2275, .18) Easter anthem. 
LORD IS RISEN TODAY—Arr. 
Bic (R, Hoffman, 46346, .22) 
CRADLED in” A HANGER -Myers. (C, Fischer, 
CM6691, .20) 
DARKEST HOUR—Means, (H. W. 
y, 2277, .18) For Lent or Holy Week. 
FIRST EASTER so THE—Goidsworthy. (H. 


GOD" AND ‘BLESSING—Darst. (H. W. 
I NOT “WORTHY -Dunham. (O. Ditson, 
JERUSALEM ‘MY HAPPY HOME—Stewart. (H. 
A JOYOUS EASTER SONG—House, (R. A. 


Hoffman, 46344, .18) 
LULLABY’ OF THE LORD, THE—Brodszky- 
Boutelle. (Robbins 20) 
age og: AND NUNC DIMITTIS IN D— 
c 1238, .22) 
oO Gob oF MIGHT—Arr. Black. (H. W. Gray, 
(H. Flammer, 


18) 
Oo RISEN CHRIST—Helfenbein. 
84387, .16) Easter Introit 
O SING UNTO THE LORD A NEW SONG— 
Crandell. (Witmark, 5-W3444, .20) 
RECESSIONAL—DeKoven. (John Church, 322- 
40023. .25) 

REJOICE AND PRAY—DeVito. (T. Presser, 
312-40128, .15) Optional 
SEND FORTH THY = RIT—Schuetky-Scott. 

(R. A. Hoffman, 46347, a) 
six CALLS WORSHIP—Held. 


(H. W. 
Gray, 2282, .18) 
SONG OF PEACE—M, Kalmanoff. (Elkan- 
Vogel, 1079, .25) 
S.A.B. 
(Accompanied) 
ALLELUIA, ALLELUIA—Cain. (H. Flammer, 


$8566, .18) Easter hymn-ant 
CHRIST AMONG TH 


hem 
LILIES—Williams. (H. 
Flammer, 88574, .18) 
CLOSER STILL ‘WITH THEE—Rolfe-MacLean. 
(Witmark, 4-W3455, .16) 
EASTER HYMN— Arr. Lynn. (Mercury, MC186, 
20. 
on OF HEAVEN ARE OPEN, THE—Youse. 
Hoffman, 46110, .18) For Lent and 


LULLABY OF THE LORD, THE—Brodszky- 
Boutelle. (Robbins, R3765, .20) 


S.A.T.B. 
(A_ Cappelia) 

ABSOLVE THE SINS OF THY PEOPLE—Roff. 
(Elkan-Vogel, 1078, .20) 

ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOR—Peery. 
(Lorenz, 3319, .18) A Palm Sunday hymn- 
anthem with a passage for men’s chorus. 

ALLELUIA, CHRIST IS RISEN—Richolson. 
(Lorenz, 4418, .18) An Easter anthem with 


baritone solo. 
motet 
cAStER M MORNING Ronee C. Wilson. (Lorenz, 
HIS CoMPAssions NOT—Sateren. (C. C, 
Birchard, 275, . S.A.A.T.B. 

ALL-GLORIOUS— Vail. (Lorenz, 4420, 
LAMB, THE——Shaw-Lynn. (O. Ditson, 332-40090, 


MESSAGE OF THE BELLS—Pohimann. (R. A. 


Hoffman, 46343, .18) 
MOTHER OF EXILES—Mueller. (C. Fischer, 
CM6699, .20) 


O LORD, FOR FAITH IN THEE—Moschetti. (T. 


Presser, 312-40123, .16) For mixed voices and 
junior. choir 

Oo PRAISE THE LORD—Moschetti. (T. Presser, 
312-4012 


SPIRIT AND THE BRIDE SAY, COME, THE— 
Wickline. (T. Presser, 312-40122, 16) 
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SURELY HE HATH BORNE OUR GRIEFS— 
Rasley (Lorenz, 9789, .18) An anthem for 
Good Friday with solos for soprano, tenor and 


LITTLE JESUS 
kins. (C. Fischer, CM6679, .20 . 
THOU CREATOR OF THE STARS OF NIGHT 

~~Harris (O Ditson, 332-40095, .18) 


BOY—MacGimsey-Fil- 


S.A. 
(Accompanied) 
EASTER DAY—Kemmer (H. W 
18) 


SHEPHERD, THE—Mueller. (€ 


Gray, 2278, 

LORD'S MY 
Fischer, CM6673, .20) 

THAT BLESSED EASTER MORN—Caldwell. (H 


Gray, 2280, .16) aster Caro 
$.S.A. 
(Accompanied) 
ALLELUIA, ALLELUIA—Cain (H. Flammer, 
89113, .18) Easter hymn-anthem of carol 
AVE MARIA- -Pohimann (R Hotiman, 
45620 18) 
LULLABY OF THE LORD, THE—Brodszky 
Boutelle (Robbins, R3764, .20) 
1.7.8.8. 
(Accompanied) 
COME, YE DISCONSOLATE—Webbe, Olds 
MacLean (Witmark, 9-W3442, .16) With 


tenor solo 
LORD'S MY SHEPHERD 
Fischer, CM6681, .20) 


(A la) 
FORTH HE SENDETH THE SPRINGS 
(H. Flammer, $9122, .18) 
Unison 


(Accompanied) 
CHRIST IS HERE—Richard. (C. ¢ 
281 


THE—-Mueller, (€ 


Cain 


Birchard, 


281, .16) 
EASTER BELL CAROL— Davies (H 
86101, .16) Optional descant 


Cantatas 


Flammer 


EMPTY TOMB, THE—Rob Roy Peery. (Lor 
enz, 1.00) While Mr. Peery’s new cantata is not 
difficult it has a number of challenging passages 


e work is conventional in form but it is by no 
trite The harmonic fabric ts rich, there 
tricky rhythms and interesting part 
writing. Soprano, alto, baritone and bass soloists 
are required 


GREEN BLADE RISETH, THE—Wright. (H 
W. Gray, 1.50) Divided into four movements 
this cantata bears not a little resemblance to son 
ata form The first movement, Resurrection 
Paean'’ develops two themes, the second, as 
chal Dance’ has a scherzo-like quality, and the 
quiet slow “Chorale” leads into a brilliant clos 
ing movement entitled “Alleluia."" The work is 
distinguished by excellent writing and original 


musical ideas 

LAUS DEO 
1.00) 
length 


Raymond Rhea. (E. H. Morris 
A nicely developed choral work of medium 
which shows much melodic interest, nice 
of tonal masses and a rich harmonic 
The text is a scriptural adaptation in Ene 
and the work is dedicated to the Sixth An 
Choir Festival of the Oklahoma Federation 
of Music Clubs 

LIFE ETERNAL—Fred B. Holton (Lorenz 
80) A very easy three-part treble setting of an 
Easter Cantata which has long been popular in 
the original mixed chorus version There are 
solos for soprano, mezzo-soprano and alto 
VICTORY DIVINE—Edward W. Norman 
(Lorenz, 1.00) A conventional but pleasing can 
tata for volunteer choirs with soprano, tenor and 
bass solos, duets and trios for contrast The 
music is easy, rhythmic and melodious 


Choral (Collections 

BARBER SHOP SOUVENIRS—(W it mark 
1.00) Twelve old popular tunes in tight male 
uartet arrangements are presented in this book 
arbershop quartets will enjoy singing these ar 
rangements of “‘Mother Machree,"" ‘Love Me and 
the World Is Mine, ‘In My Merry Oldsmobile 
and other tunes which really go back to the “Bar 
bershop Quartet’’ era 

EASTER CHOIR, THE—(Robbins, .60) A 
collection of fourteen Easter Anthems of the gos- 
pel hymn type, all of which can be performed 


successfully by choirs of very limited ability 
HOFFMAN CHORISTER—Comp. and Arr 
Noble Cain. (R. A. Hoffman, 1.00) It is quite 


obvious that in compiling this collection, Mr. Cain 


took some of the best titles in the publisher's 
octavo catalogue Included are work by Pales 
trina, Schuetky, Mendelssohn, Bach, representa 


tive Russian composers, two splendid arrangements 
of spirituals and a number of responses. The ma 
terial ranges from easy to medium in difficulty 

IT’S FUN TO READ MUSIC—Don Wright 
(Robbins, .75) It is unfortunate that space does 
not permit a detailed analysis of this well organ 
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ized sight reading method. The book is designed 
for children in grades 7 to 9 and assumes that 
successful learning is fun. Each lesson is pre- 
sented in a clear step by step manner with no 
attempt made to sugar coat the fact that before 
the child can read there are some things which 
must be learned. This book helps teach them, 
quickly and eticctively. 

LOVESONG WALTZES—Johannes _ Brahms. 
(Associated Music, Choral Score, .60; Full score 
with piano, 4-hands, 1.25; Full score with piano, 
2-hands, 1.25) It should be noted that this new 
edition of the “Liebeslieder Waltzes’’ is provided 
with a two hand piano accompaniment as well as 
the original four hand accompaniment. An ex 
cellent English translation is also provided in ad- 
dition to the German text 

ROBBINS CHORAL COLLECTION—Arr 


Frey 
(Robbins, 1.00) 


Favorites such as “Deep Pur- 
ple, Over the Rainbow, ‘Rangers’ Song,”’ 
“Marching Along Together’ and nine other 
popular songs which have remained popular make 
up the contents of this Hugo Frey made 
all of the three-part mixed chorus arrangements. 

ROBBINS RHYTHM READER—Elvin L. Free- 
man. (Robbins, .75) The plan of this book is 
simplicity itself; the student learns to execute 
rhythms at sight by playing the rhythmic patterns 
of songs he already knows on either percussion or 
melody instruments. It often seems that in teach- 
ing sight reading we become so absorbed in the 
melodic intervals that rhythm is neglected. This 
book isolates the rhythmic problem and serves a 
highly useful purpose, 

ROUND AND ROUND AND ROUND THEY 
GO—Oliver Daniel. (C. C. Birchard, 1.00) Here 
are simple rounds for children and rounds of 
amazing complexity for adult singers Some are 
by famous composers; others were found in the 
folk literature of many countries particularly the 
United States. The book has been on sale only a 
few months but already shows signs of becoming 
a best seller 


SONGS TO SING 


boo 


WITH RECREATIONAIL 
INSTRUMENTS~—-Irving Cheyette and Albert 
Renna (T. Presser, .60) This little collection 
of songs tor informal group singing is unique in 
that it gives fingering charts for any number of 
melody and accompanying instruments: Tonette, 
Song Flute, Harmonica, Violin, Flutophone, Mel 
ody Bells, Flute, Mandolin, Piano, Piano Accor 
dion, Autoharp, Ukelele, Guitar and Banjo. Above 
each song is given the names of the accompanying 
chords and the basic rhythmic pattern to be used 
for the accompaniment 

WAR WHOOPS AND 
Compiled by Charles Hofmann (Boston Music, 
2.50) Here is an attractive book, presenting a 
number of American Indian melodies. There are 
handsome illustrations, both photographs and 
drawings, and explanatory notes for each song 

YOUR CHILDREN’S CHOIR—Arr. Myrtha B 
Licht. (H. Flammer, .40) The material included 
in this collection of very easy two-part sacred 
choruses has been wisely selected. Not only is 
the music of high quality but it is suited to chil 
drens voices and the texts have an appeal to 
children The author suggests the time of the 
year when each title will be appropriate. Newly 
organized children’s choirs will find this book 
highly valuable. 


Pi 

HARE AND THE TORTOISE—A. Richter 
(T. Presser, .85) Many uses may be made of 
this musical story. It may be used as a musical 
reading or a book for mother or teacher to read 
and play for a child, or as recital material. The 
numbers are descriptive and easy to play. Kin- 
dergarten teachers could use the book too. 

MARDI GRAS—M. Westervelt. (O. Ditson, 
no price given) Most of the pieces presented are 
Louisiana folk tunes. Words are given with each 


MEDICINE SONGS 


musical selection. The music is very easy and 
each number is short. Jane Flory has added some 
very delightful and humorous illustrations. 


splendid way to present the Mardi Gras to young 
children. 

THEMES FROM THE GREAT ORATORIOS-— 
Arr. H. Levine. (T. Presser, 1.75) This new 
collection contains pieces from 16 of the favorite, 
well known oratorios. The numbers range fran 
‘7th century to 19th century. The accompsni- 
ments are not too difficult 


Piano Solos 


Very Easy 

BAND MAE-AILEEN—Erb. (T. Presser) 
BIG STEAMER AND THE LITTLE TUG— 

M. Hofstad (T resser) 
LITTLE BEAR CUB SEES THE WORLD. 

M. Hofstad (T. Presser) 
ROCKING CHAIR TRIP—E. Burnam. (T. 

Presser) 38 


Easy 
FORWARD MARCH—D. 


Glover Jr 
(E. B. Marks) » 


1953 


KNIVES AND FORKS—D. C. Glover Jr. 


(E. B. Marks) 
LITTLE BIRDS’ SONG—D. C. Glover Jr. 

35 
NAVAJO LULLABY—G. McKay. (O. Dit- 

Medium 

ACCELERATION WALTZ—Strauss-A. Rich- 

BARTOK IS EASY—B. Bartok-Agay. (T. 

Presser) 1.00 


DANSE ANTIQUE—G. English. (T. Presser) 40 


HOLIDAY SONG—A. DeVito. (T. Presser) .35 
RIDE ON A MOUNTAIN GOAT—M. 
Brodsky. (O. Ditson) . -40 


THREE SPANISH-MEXICAN  DANCES— 
Arr. F. Bassi. (T. Presser) La L 
E! Jaleo de Xeres, .40; C 


Reviewed by B. Dorrell Ward 


Oporettas 


MAGIC FLUTE, THE—Berta Elsmith. (C. € 
Birchard, 3.00) What could be more exciting 
than a version of Mozart's “‘Magic Flute’ which 
is thoroughly practical for amateur performance 
and still sounds like Mozart? Berta Elsmith has 
achieved just that in her “song play’ based 
upon the opera. Recitatives are replaced by dia- 
logue, the choruses rearranged so that they may 
be sung either by mixed or treble groups, and 
some coloratura effects are given to the orchestra 
or piano. But the work remains Mozart. Given 
n its entirety, the work plays about two hours 
but a cut version is indicated which plays only 
one hour and may be sung by treble voices only 


Gitana, .35; 
apanecas 


ONCE UPON A_TIME or RUMPELSTILT- 
SKiIN—Jane Dalton-Don Wilson T. Fitz- 
Simons, 1.25) This new Rumpelstiltskin operetta 


employs a large cast of characters, many of which 
have speaking parts only, and gives opportunity 
for a colorful and elaborate production. There 
is a colorful scene at the mill when the king and 
his courtiers visit the miller, a mysterious midnight 
episode at the ‘Old North Gate’’ and a colorful 
pageant at the christening of the baby princess 
after Rumpelstiltskin has been outwitted. The 
music is fresh, singable and thoroughly enjoyable 


Books 


AND MAESTROS—John K. Sherman 
(Univ. of Minnesota Press, $3.75) It is always 
fascinating to read success stories — an this is 
the success story of the Minneapolis Symphony Or 
chestra, how it came into being, why and the 
material is timely for it may prove more than use 
ful in many communities which are attempting 
similar undertakings on various scales and which 
would therefore gain by studying the trials and 
travails of a venture which has proved to have 
such a fine fulfillment. 

MUSIC IN MEXICO—Robert Stevenson (Crow 
ell, $5.00) In 300 pages, the author covers “‘the 
history of Mexican music from Aztec times to the 
present." The editors state that this book repre 
sents the only complete (complete is such a big 
word!) history of Mexican music in any language. 
Quite evidently this book is going to find itself on 
any important music reference shelf and will also 
prove of interest to any student of Mexico and 
Mexican music. 

THE ORGAN—William L. Sumner (Philosoph: 
cal Library, $10.00) A major —— covering 
organ ‘‘evolution, principles of construction, an 
use." The book is organized into three sections: 
I, an organ history; Il, mechanical principles, and 
lil, performance information. Definitely a con 
tribution to be appreciated by all serious organ 
students. 

SYMPHONIC MUSIC—Homer Ulrich (Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, $4.25) Mr. Ulrich has previously 
made a widely-acclaimed contribution to the litera 
ture concerning instrumental music with his book, 
“Chamber Music."" Here he covers symphonic 
music in a publication which has as its sub-title, 
“Its evolution since the renaissance.’* work 
is a respectable scholarly achievement and the 
author has not spared himself. A very welcome 
publication — and one to which you may be sure 
music students are going to be referred by their 
professors. 

TEN OPERATIC MASTERPIECES.  (Broad- 
cast Music, 10.00) Here is a truly handsome 
volume which gives an exhaustive analysis of ten 
operas, beginning with ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro” 
and ending with Berg's ‘““Wozzek."" Between 
these two are the greatest favorites in the operatic 
repertoire: ‘“The Meistersingers,”’ ‘‘Aida,’’ ‘Car 
men,’ ‘Tales of. Hoffmann,’ ‘‘La Boheme,’’ 
“Tosea,”’ Rosencavalier"’ and ““The Love of 
Three Oranges."* usical excerpts are extensive, 
the scene by scene stories clear and well-written 
and the illustrations beautiful. A feature of the 
work is a list of long playing recording of com 
plete operas and a calibrated “‘music selector 
which makes it possible to locate any given pas- 
sage on the records. 
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WE WROTE A SYMPHONY~—Ruth Bradley. 
(C. C, Birchard, 1.50) This book reports a 
Project in creative music which achieved a truly 
remarkable result, a work in sonata form, scored 
for a chamber orchestra. The little symphony is 
— in the book, and it is surprisingly good. 
dow the project was handled is given in com- 
plete deta: If you feel that creative music in 
the school is apt to be vague and of doubtful 
value, read this book. 


AT THE CONSOLE—Comp. and arr. 
Felton (Presser, $1.50) Has 
paratively easy material ‘“‘for the church and home 
organist.’* 46 selections range from Bach 
through Ravel, from arias through settings of folk 
tunes 

CHANCEL ECHOES—Comp 
Felton (Presser, $1.50) A 
style and content to the above 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS FOR ORGAN—Arr. 
Louis Hollingsworth (E. H. Morris, $1.00) Has 
eleven extremely easy Christmas selections—mostl 
carols and hymns—with pedal on same staff as left 
hand. Its purpose: to make this literature avail- 
able for the very beginner at organ 

IN BETHLEHEM—Jean Pasquet (E. H. Morris, 
60c) Fantasy on “Nous voici dans la ville,"’ a 
15th century carol. Not difficult. 

IN MEMORIAM—Homer Wickline (Ditson, 
50c) Should make a very readable prelude or 
postlude. Pedal quite easy although there are some 
octave passages. 

L'ETOILE—Jean Pasquet 
Quite easy. 
tion. 

THE MORNING DOVE—Giuseppe Moschetti 
(Ditson, 60c) Probably better for recital than 
service. Will give your flutes a work out as it 
imitates the bird of the title. Medium. 

OVERTURE IN E MINOR—Handel-Moschetti 
(Ditson, 60c) A rather free transcription of the 
overture from the ‘“‘Messiah,"’ with registration 
effects carefully specified by the arranger 

PETITE PRELUDE—Giuseppe Moschetti (Dit- 
son, 40c) Short, of less than medium difficulty. 
Packs a variety of effects on two pages 

SCHERZO—John Duro (Ditson, 50c) Typical 
organ scherzo style with quarter-note melody pre- 
ponderant against 16th-note figuration. Should be 
an interesting postlude or concert item. 

TRUMPET VOLUNTARY—Clarke—arr. Alphe- 
naar (E. B. Marks, 60c) This music has appeared 
in several other editions as attributed to Purcell. 
Editor Alphenaar has referred to source material 
for his arrangement and presents several of the 
scores in the somewhat “‘bare’’ original version 
and has kept the balance in matching style. 


Popular Organ Music 
Collections 
DAVID COLEMAN COLLECTION Mod HAM- 
MOND ORGAN SOLOS (Robbins, $1.50 
FRED FEIBEL a ALBUM FOR THE 
— ORGA (Pre-set model) (Boston, 
1.50 
MUSIC YOU ENIOY (For eee Spinet 
Organ—Arr. Feibel (Boston, $1.50 
POPULAR FAVORITES pa the 
Chord Organ)—Arr. Hanert, yey $1.50) 


RADIO CITY ALBUM OF HAMMOND 
CHORD ORGAN SOLOS—Arr. Hanert (E. B. 


Marks, $1.50) 
Sheet Music 
TWILIGHT—Jesse Crawford 


Wm. M. 
143 pages of com- 


and arr 
collection 


Wm. M. 


similar in 


(E. H. Morris, 
Definitely a piece for” 


60c) 
color registra- 


Hammond 


(Robbins, 


(Robbins, 60c) 
esse Crawford (Robbins, 75c) 
THE SONG ANGELS SING—Webster & Aaron- 
son-Crawford (Feist. 60c) 
TANGO DOLORES—Jesse Crawford (Robbins, 


PIXIE PARADE 


-Crawford 


Orchestra Scones 


BRAHMS SYMPHONIES Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
(Edward B, Marks, 2.25) All four symphonies 
are under one cover, regular sheet music size, 
with four miniature reproductions on a page. 
There is a brief form analysis for each symphony. 
Very good for study and reference. 

GEORGES ENESCO RUMANIAN- RHAP.- 
SODY No. 1 (Southern Music Publishing Co. 
Full score, shect music size, 3.00) This is a 
reproduction of the authentic Enoch & Cie, Paris 
Edition of the very popular rhapsody. The print 
is clean and easy to read throughout. 


String Quartet 
JOHN VERRALL STRING QUARTET No. 4 


(Oliver Ditson, complete set, score and parts, 
6.00) The composer has built his composition in 


five movements, total playing time about 17 min- 
utes: Lento is 4 minutes, Allegro Molto 3 min- 
utes, Andante Tranqguillo 3, Intermezzo, 3 an 
the Finale Allegro Marcato, 4 minutes. The dis- 
sonances in the mumber are full of meaning and 
poignanc The last chord, for example, reading 
up as follows: F-C-cl-al-c2-a flat?, leaves the ears 
clamoring for more. 


Cello Concerto 


VIRGIL THOMSON CONCERTO (Ricordi, 
Cello and Piano, 4.00) The three movements 
are entitled 1. Rider on the plains 2. Variations 

a southern hymn and 3, Children’s Games. 

1s something decidely folksy about the 

The repetition of the haunting theme in 
the first movement stays with me, his exquisite 
variations on a delightful hymn tune strum my 
emotions and the children’s games take my breath 
away. Here is a concerto which deserves many 
hearings. 


Reviewed by Sylvan D. Ward 


BEAU GESTE. Overture—-Buchtel. 

Sym. Band, 6.00) 

effective Buchtel 
concert. Grade D. 

CHING-DA-RA-SA—Wilson - Frey-Schoenfeld. 
(Robbins. Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4.00) 
A gay usable with mixed’ chorus 
if desired. tum grade. 2 

COMMERC fAL APPEAL, March—Coats.  (E. 
ry Morris. Full Band, 1.56) A medium grade 
6/8 march with good counter melody. 

CONCERTO GROSSO—Handel-Malin. (Rem- 
ick. Set A, 7.50; Set B, 6.00; Set C, 4.50) This 
transcription for two solo flutes and solo Bo 
clarinet is in three movements, an Allegro, Largo 
and Allegro. A rather outstanding number and a 
significant addition to band literature. Class A 
and B bands will find this, music very rewarding. 

ECOSSAISE— Beethoven-Leidzen (Associated 
Music Publishers. Full Band, 2.50) Compose 
for military band by Beethoven in 1810 this num- 
ber has a playful lilt and is simple in form and 
structure. Ar attractive light number for your 
program. Grade C in difficulty. 

HEY, PEDRO—Morrissey. (Remick. Set C, 
2.50; Set B, 3.50) This clever novelty begins with 
the band members enjoying a siesta until they are 
awakened by the amazed director, The different 
sections “‘come to” one after another and the 
whole band enthusiastically goes into the lilting 
rhythms of the samba. But their energies begin 
to flag and one by one the players doze off again, 
this time the conductor joining them. Suggestions 
for performance are included with the band ar- 
rangement. This novelty with a new twist is 


proving ve ular 

OVERTURE— Mesang. (Kjos. 
Full put 4.00: Sym. Band, 6.00) A well con- 
trasted easy grade overture effectively scored and 
including some robust brass passages. A _ fine 
comet, gram piece 

LIT Y AND POLITELY—Wine-Gar. (Rem- 
ick ry C, 2.50; Set B, 3.80) A brilliant con- 
cert march with ‘a good sonorous melodic line 
and strong dynamic effects. One of the best of 
the new concert marches. Medium grade. 

PARK AVENUE FANTASY—Malneck-Sien- 
orelli-Bennett. (Robbins. Full Band, 6.00; 
Sym. Band, 9.00) The popular song, ‘‘Stairwa 
to the Stars’’ is based on a theme from ‘‘Par 
Avenue Fantasy’’ and both the popular version 
and the original are included in this new David 
Bennett arrangement. Vocal solo may be used 
with “Stairway to the Stars’ if desired. A 
medium grade number and a fine one for your 
program. 

POLONAISE—Beethoven-Leidzen. (Associated 
Music Publishers. Full Band, 2.50) his me- 
odious number was composed by Beethoven for 
military band in 1810. 1 new modern Leidzen 
arrangement is interesting and not difficult. About 
Grade C in difficulty 

RIO GRANDE—Whitney. (Full Band with 
Condensed Score, 5.00; Full Band with Con- 
densed and Full Score, 7.00; Sym. Band with 
Condensed Score, 8.00; Sym. Band with Con- 
densed and Full Score, 10.00) A very attractive 
number with the fascinating rhythms and color- 
ful melodic appeal of the southwest. About Class 


FIRE DANCE—de_ Falla-Greissle. 
Full Band, 7.50; Sym. Band, 10.00) A 
distinguished of this imposing de 


Falla work. About Grad 

RUMBALITA—Y oder. Kjos. Full Band, 
4.50; Sym. Band, 6.50) This fine new rhythmic 
novelty includes featured instruments and hand 
clapping. Medium gerade 

KYLINE OVERTURE—Morrissey. 
Morris. Full Band, 5.00; Sym. Band, 6.50) The 
melodies in this new overture are in the present 
day idiom and the style and harmonies are mod- 
ern. An jereecting number and not difficult. 
About Grade C 


(Kjos. Full 
A new easy and 
overture. Fine for contest or 
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TIC-TOCK POLKA-—Lama-Beeler. (Marks. 
Full Band, 1.50) A catchy characteristic number 
with optional field formation chart Medium 


grade. 

TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES—Griselle-Ben- 
nett. (Robbins. Full Band, 6.00; Sym. Band, 
9.00) The ‘Nocturne’ and ‘March’ comprisin, 
these two sketches have that distinctive flavor whic 
characterizes American program music of the 
lighter type. The ‘Nocturne’ is a slow moving 
‘casual’” number with triplet figures and chro- 
matic chord progressions. The “‘March’’ is in 
lively tempo and modern in harmonic treatment. 
This new David Bennett arrangement is easier 
than es” revious one and is about Class B in 
grade. ese two pieces will add spice to your 


Instrumental Solo 
Albums 


GERSHWIN FOR TRUMPET, Book 1—Arr. 
Sauter. (New World, 1.25) Nine favorite songs 
in the “‘straight’’ version and also in ‘‘stylized’ 
form by Eddie Sauter, skillful arranger for Red 
Norvo, Mildred Bailey and Bennie Goodman. 
The Sauter ability to ‘write down the sound’ is 
admirably shown in these distinctive arrangements. 


Medium erade. 

GOTHAM COLLECTION OF CLARINET 
QUARTETS. (Jack Spratt, .90) This album for 
four Bo clarinets includes music by Haydn, Bach 
and Schubert and also has rollicking arrangements 
of “Turkey ir the Straw’’ and “Three Blind 
Mice.’ An arranged in 
score form, Medium 

POPULAR LATIN- AME RICAN ACCORDION 
SOLOS—-Deiro. (Marks, 1.00) Big note, easy 
arrangements of such popular favorites as ‘‘An- 
dalucia,"’ ‘‘Peanut Weaken “Poinciana™’ and 
other 

ROBBINS COLLECTION OF 
ACCORDION SOLOS—Arr. Nunzio. (Robbins, 
1.00) An album of eleven standard popular 

including: “‘Over the Rainbow Sweet 

“You Were Meant for Me,” 

H. Mortis. 

Each folio, 1.00) This new collection af stand- 

ard popular numbers is published for the follow- 

ing solo instruments with piano: trumpet, Bb 

clarinet, tenor saxophone, alto saxophone, trom- 

bone, and accordion. Among the songs included 

are: ‘‘Sentimental ‘Basin Street Blues,” 

“Tenderly,”’ “Carolina Moon,’ ete. An excellent 
collection of some fine standard “‘hits.’ 


Orchestra 


DANCING WITH TEARS IN MY EYES, 
Waltz—Burke-Dubin-Sauter. (Witmark, 1.25) A 
special including parts for the ““Tenor 


Sax. nd." 
DEL ic ADO—Azevedo-Mason. (Remick, 1.25) 
dance orchestration. 


Latin-American rhythm 
LATINETTES—Arr. O'Farrill, (Autobal. Each 
Rumbas, etc. 


SIMPLIFIED 


part, 1.00) A folio of Mambos, 
= dance bands. Published in C, Bb, and E> 
wks. 


Solos. and. Ensembles 


FIVE MINIATURES—Starer. 
1.25; Set of Parts, 2.00) For brass a of two 
trumpets, 2 F horns and 
trombone on the fourth part. Medium to. diffi- 
cult in grade. 

LA CUMPARSITA- ~—Rodriguez-Stube, (Marks, 
2.00) Arranged for accordion band. Medium 


grade. 
LOVE NEST—Hirsch-Buchtel. (Harms, 
For saxophone quartet with piano score. 


(Southern, Score, 


1.00) 
Easy 


grade. 

MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER—?P a - 
Steininger- a (Robbins, 1.60) For ac- 
cordion band: rade. 

PLAY GYPSIES, DANCE GYPSIES-—Kalman- 
Buchtel. (Harms, 1.00) For saxophone quartet 
with piano score wert a grade. 

TEDDY BEARS’ PICN ~—Bratton-Wood. 
(Witmark, 1.00) For C or Db Giceote and tuba. 


Medium erade. 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING— 
Robledo-Gaviani. (Feist, .40) Accordion solo; 
easy grade. 

RAUMEREI—Schumann-Lang. (Morris, 1.25.) 
For 3 Bb, one alto and one bass clarinet with 
optional 4th B»> clarinet part. Easy grade. 

TWO DOZEN HORN UARTETS—Arr. 
A carefully selected group 
of classic and ‘traditional mumbers arranged in 
score form. he 4th horn part is given in both 
treble and bass clef. Helpful information re; ard- 
ing horn ensemble playing is given in the author's 
sompweee Easy to medium grade. 

OURS--—Roig-Deiro. (Marks, .40) 
a Easy grade. 
Reviewed by R. K. Cummings 


Howe. (Morris, 2.50) 
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VOLUME INDEX 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 
ANNUAL CLASSIFIED INDEX, 1952-53, Volume XXXII, Nos. 1-4, SAVE FOR REFERENCE. 


Following each title below is the Initial Letter of Month, and page, on which it will be found: as, S—"“Septemb 


December,” J—“January-February.” M—‘“March-April.” 


October,” N—"November- 
]-3 found in Jan.-Feb. issue, page 3. 


For example: 


Index By Department And Title 
OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 


British Experiment with Keyboard, A -.. 
Central Community Agency for the Arts, A 


..Wendy Hall J-14 
Franklyn S. Weddle M-16 


Index By Author 


Beeler, Walter — Band Techniques ...........-- : . N-24 


Best, Florence — Have Fur With Music . §-27, N-37, J-35, M-31 


Dust Off Those Plans 
First Year is Hardest, The 
Have Fun With Music 

Is You Is?” ..... 

It Works . . . And Plays 
Let's Try Creative Rhythms 
“Modern Music Masters” 


Music: a part of the Total Music Seabee 


Music and the Audio-Visual 
Music Education - 


Florence Best §-27, N-37, J-35, M-31 


Russell Harvey N-22 
Helen M. Hosmer M-14 
Dunlop, James W. — Why Rehearse? .. 
M. Claude Rosenberry N- 9 

Mabel Pittenger J-29 

Katherine Everman N-14 Gehrkens. Karl W. — 

. William R ‘Sur jJ- 8 
Ruth Cheney Green J-18 
Archie N. Jones J-11 


Boyd-Gustafson, Ruth — Masic Festival from Class Work, A .......-.-- 
. j-25 
Everman, Katherine — Le#’s Try Creative . N-14 
FitzSimmons, Grace — Rhythm Orchestra, A . 

Page or Two of Opinion, A 

- N-31 Some Men Who Had Ideas 
Gray, Richard S$. — Band's the Thing, The ......... 
Green, Ruth Cheney — Music and the Audio-Visual ...... 


S-18 


9 


- an Inventory, Strophe I and II . 
. Archie N. Jones M-13 
Ruth Boyd-Gustafson S-18 
. Alfred 1. Tooke J-38 
Howard A. Murphy N-18 
Dwight G. Kier N-20 
Leslie R. Zeddies M-25 
Karl W. Gehrkens S- 9 
Karl W’. Gebrkens M- 9 

E. Rollin Silfies J-21 
Arthur L. Williams S- 8 


Music Education an Inventory, Strophe Ill 
Music Festival from Class Work, A 

Musical Word Checkers 

Musician and Educator 

Notes from Abroad 

Now is the Month of Mayhem 

Page or Two of Opinion, A 

Some Men Who Had Ideas . 

Supervisor and the First-Year Teacher, The 
That We May Honor — Karl W. Gehrkens 


THE VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


Hail, Wendy — British Experiment with Keyboard, A 
Hoffman, Mary — What About the “Others’’? . 
Hosmer, Helen M. — First Year is Hardest, The ........... 


Jones, Archie N. — Music Education — An Ppaprennis =a I 


and II 

Masic Education — An Inventory, Wl. 
Kerbs, S. 
Kier, rahi G. — Notes from Abroad 
Mattern, David — For String Class Teachers a 
Metcalf, Ruth W. — What's Ahead for "G. and §.” ..... 
Murphy, Howard A. — Musician end Educator 


-— Values in Choral Experience - 


Chow Likes to Sing. The 
Chorales on the Western Range 
“Dicshun” 
Europe Here We Come! 
Fundamental Experiences in Rhythm 
Live the Music Together 

Values in Choral Experienc« 


Thomas Ray §-23 

Orin D. Thompson N-19 
. James S. Vail M-22 
George S. Strickling M-21 
E. J. Schultz J-16 
Lloyd Oakland S-15 

S. F. Kerbs N-35 


Pitteng.r, Mabel — It Works 


Neilson, James —- Hints for laterpretation ....... 
Nye, Robert E. — Orchestra at Pilot Rock, The 
Oakland, Lloyd — Live the Music Together -... 
. And Plays 
Radebaugh, Velma — Winter Wonderland ... 


What About the “Others” ? 
Whit’s Ahead for “G. and 
Winter Wonderland 


. Mary Hoffman N-29 
. Ruth W. Metcalf M-27 
Velma Radebaugh J-31 


THE INSTRUMENTAL DEPARTMENT 


ABC'S of Class Piano, The . Ellen Erickson N-25 
Acoustical Plights of the Instrumental Divecier Hale J]. Sabine M-18 
Band News N-64 
Band's the Thing, The Richard S. Gray S-16 
Band Techniques ...... . Walter Beeler N-24 
. Edith Sagul M-26 
Arthur L. Williams N-12 
Nolan John Sahuc M-29 
David Mattern N-23 
James Neilson J-12 
Robert E. Nye N-16 
Sadie Rafferty S-21 

. Grace FitzSimmons S-25 
James W. Dunlop J-25 


Developing Interest in Chamber Music, The 
Better Band Music 

Fix That Bassoon Reed 

For String Clasy Teachers 

Hints for Interpretation 

Orchestra at Pilot Rock, The 

Organ in the School Music Program 
Rhythm Orchestra, A 

Why Rehearse? .... 


Rafferty, Sadie — Organ in the School Music Program 

Ray, Thomas — Cheir Likes to Sing, The 

Rosenberry, M. Claude — “Is You Is?” .... 

Sabine, Hale J. — Acoustical Plights of the Instrumental Director 

Sagul, Edith — Developing Interest in Chamber Music, The 

Sahuc, Nolan John — Fix That Bassoon Reed 

Schultz, E. J. — Fundamextal Experiences in Rhythm . 

Silfies, E. Roltin — Supervisor and the First-Year Teacher, The 

Strickling, George F. — Europe — Here We Come! ...... .... M-21 

Sur, William R. — Music: a part of the Total Music Program es 

Thompson, Orin D. — Chorales on the Western Range N-19 

Tooke, Alfred I. — Musscal Word Checkers . J-38 

Vail, James S. — “Dieshun” . 

Weddle, Franklyn S. — Central Community Agency for the Arts, A . M-16 

Williams, Arthur L Better Band Music ..... aaa wee N-12 
That We May Honor — Karl W. Gehbrkens _.. S- 8 

Zeddies, Leslie R. — Now is the Month of Mayhem ..... M-25 
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Ow Can 


you miss 


with tunes from 


Some enchanted evening . . . you may 
plan a program of haunting tunes 
and lilting airs that will hold your 
audience spellbound. You can with 
the captivating “hit tunes” from the 
current Broadway favorites. The 
choicest music of America’s top com- 
posers awaits your selection at E.M.B. 
all available for band, orchestra 
or choral arrangement. You can 
actually see and study the music (at 
no obligation) before making your 
decisions. E.M.B. offers you fast serv- 
ice on the proper selections for every 
purpose. 


HOW TO ORDER — write, giving grade of 
difficulty and type of music you desire. Ask 
for any specific tithes. We will mail at once an 
extensive selection for your study. You select 
what you want of the music sent and return the 
balance using our label. Order separately the 
quantities you desire and they will be shipped 
directly from our stock. 


CHICAGO 3, Vora! 
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ADVENTURES IN SINGING 
Leavitt, Kilduff and Freeman. 

When grade school children sing, they will want to 
have Adventures in Singing... Adults have their own 
assembly books. Now give the children a chance. This 
book was made expressly for them. Selections that 
belong in the grade school curriculum; vocal arrange- 
ments just right for young voices. Available in either 


paper or cloth 


ROUND AND ROUND AND ROUND THEY GO 
Edited by Oliver Daniel. Illustrated by 
Harlyn Dickinson. 
The most delightful book of rounds ever published. 
Some are *‘Classics’’; others you never heard of before 
— ninety-nine in all. Sing them; have fun. $1.00 


THE MAGIC FLUTE 
The opera of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, translated 
and adapted into a song-play by Berta Elsmith. 
Affording practical performance in English by non- 
professional groups. For those who are ambitious to 
do something superlatively rewarding and worthwhile. 
Includes directions for staging and costuming. $3.00 


MAGNIFICAT IN C 

By Johann Pachelbel (1653-1706) 
A brilliant example from the work of Bach's distin- 
guished predecessor. Edited by Henry Woodward. Now 
published for the first time. Grateful part writing for 
present-day choirs. $1.00 


BIRCHARD CHORAL COLLECTIONS 
Vandevere and Hoppin. 

No. 1, for T.T.B.B. Outstandingly fine program mate- 
rial in four-part arrangements for men’s voices. Fifty 
songs that men enjoy. $1.00...No. 2, for T.B.B. 
Forty-five repertory songs in three-part arrangements 
(T.B.B.) with several longer selections for program 
features. $1.00 


WE WROTE A SYMPHONY 

By Ruth O. Bradley 
Describing an actual sixth-grade project, this fascinat- 
ing book becomes, in effect, the first practical guide for 
the application of creative methods in music teaching. 
Illus. $1.50 


THE JUNIOR STRING CHOIR 
By Francis Findlay 

A unique “‘short course’’ for young string players. 
Attractive, easy material chosen and arranged to elicit 
the interest of beginners and other students whose 
technical and physical equipment is in a formative 
stage. For early ensemble training, for string quartet, 
or full string orchestra. Score, $2.00; parts each, $0.60 


R.C.A. VICTOR RECORDS 

For A Singing School 
Ten albums are now available, in either of two speeds, 
**78"" or *'45"". Singers from the Robert Shaw Chorale 
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